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T: signs of change are everywhere. 

Once, when the world was a simpler place, defining 
the spectrum of this process called “education” was a less 
complex task. Today, however, the world appears to be in 
a kind of technological overdrive; for most of us, merely 
keeping up with the changes and their impact on our lives 
requires great effort. But, for higher education, the chal- 
lenge is even greater. 

Can universities devise ways to prepare students to 
function usefully during the rest of this century and 
beyond? Can universities find the inspiration and flex- 
ibility to design new curricula that will educate individuals 
to meet accelerated and specialized career challenges— 
and do it without sacrificing traditional, basic educational 
values? 

These questions provided the impetus for the theme of 
this GWTimes issue on innovations. Although definitive 
answers to the questions do not yet exist, by examining 
some of GW’s newer and sometimes nontraditional edu- 
cational approaches, we seek to give our readers a glimpse 
of what this university is doing to prepare students for a 
professional world far different than that faced by any 
earlier generation of students. 

The programs highlighted in this issue represent only an 


editorial sampling of what’s new and/or innovative at 
GW. Throughout its schools and colleges, creative cur- 
riculum development is taking place. The National Law 
Center, for example, supplements its regular offerings 
with an enrichment program of lectures and seminars that 
brings eminent legal and public figures to the GW campus 
for informal colloquy with students and faculty. At the 
School of Government and Business Administration, a 
number of specialized management certificate programs 
are offered through SGBA’s Office of Research and Con- 
tinuing Professional Education. Innovation seems the 
very core of the School of Public and International Af- 
fairs, since SPIA itself offers no courses but draws upon 
those of the various academic departments to comprise its 
highly regarded, policy-oriented bachelor’s and master’s 
degree programs. SPIA also offers a combined MA/JD 
degree program; in addition, the school is the home of 


- 
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GW’s Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 

Innovation can also apply to renewed emphasis, a fact 
reflected by GW’s recently received grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities for a project, 
under the direction of Assistant Professor of English 
Ormond Seavey, to continue development of ‘‘back-to- 
basics”? courses that introduce underclassmen to basic 
texts and concepts in the humanities. 

Finally, GW’s foresight should be recognized. In 1969 
the university created the Division of Experimental Pro- 
grams. This division, under the direction of Professor 
Roderick S. French, serves as the administrative focal 
point of new academic course and program development. 
The division supports curricular experimentation and 
development throughout the university, seeking to foster 
cooperation among its academic divisions, to encourage 
experimentation with new ways of teaching and learning, 
and to emphasize more direct relationships between cam- 
pus and off-campus resources and interests. One current 
division project of note is this year’s new course, “Com- 
puters and Society: The Technology of the Future,” a res- 
idential program in which 20 selected students will live in a 
separate dormitory and learn about computers. In addi- 
Continued on page 5 


Medical Center Inaugurates 
In Vitro Fertilization Program 


Two key members of GW’s. IVF program team: 
left, and Dr. Robert J. Stillman. 


A new in vitro fertilization program opened in 
April at The George Washington University 
Medical Center. In vitro fertilization (IVF), fol- 
lowed by embryo transfer, is a series of proce- 
dures which, if successful, can allow previously 
infertile couples to conceive children by external 
fertilization. The GW program is the first such 
university-based program in Washington. 

IVF is considered particularly beneficial in 
cases where infertility is related to fallopian tube 
damage, semen abnormalities or immunologic 
incompatibility of couples. IVF uses recent de- 
velopments in laboratory and clinical techniques 
to remove ova from a woman, fertilize them with 
her husband’s sperm in a sterile laboratory set- 
ting and return the eggs to her uterus. Estab- 
lished programs are experiencing substantial suc- 
_ cess rates of up to 25 percent per patient per egg 
recovery cycle in obtaining a pregnancy. 

Patients in the GW program must be referred 
by physicians. The IVF team reviews medical 
records to determine the causes of infertility and 
the eligibility of each couple. Couples must be 
married. Those with no living children from 
their union ordinarily receive priority. Those 
couples judged eligible on a preliminary basis 
receive consultation, examination and diagnos- 
tic testing; they then are placed on a waiting list 
for entry into the program. 

In its first three months of operation, the GW 
program has functioned smoothly. Inquiries and 
referrals are estimated at one to two per day, and 
by mid-July nearly 40 couples were considered 
fully enrolled in the program. Of these, three pa- 
tients have undergone successful laparoscopic 
removal of ova and subsequent fertilization; the 
process has been completed through embryo 
transfer in the patients, and one pregnancy 
recently was confirmed. 

The GW IVF program is a multidisciplinary 
team effort under the direction of the Obstetrics 
and Gynecology Department, chaired by Dr. Al- 
lan Weingold. It involves ultrasonographers, 
anesthesiologists, psychiatrists and specialists 
in reproductive endocrinology, infertility and ge- 
netics. 

Two key team leaders of the program are Dr. 
Joseph D. Schulman and Dr. Robert J. Stillman. 
Schulman, professor of ob/gyn and child health 
and development at GW, formerly directed the 
medical genetics program at the National In- 
stitutes of Health. His in vitro fertilization ex- 
perience includes work in 1973-74 with the now- 
famous British team, Drs. Steptoe and Edwards, 
to whose clinic was born Louise Brown, the first 
baby born as a result of IVF. 

Stillman is an associate professor of ob/gyn 
and director of the division of reproductive en- 
docrinology and infertility at GW. He also serves 
as a guest investigator for NIH’s pregnancy re- 
search branch. Stillman is one of only 150 physi- 
cians in the country with subspecialty board cer- 
tification in reproductive endocrinology and in- 
fertility. 

Stillman stresses that the IVF procedure treats 


Dr. Joseph D. Schulman, 


the problems as a partnership and may be highly 
beneficial in treating the male factor in infertili- 
ty. ‘‘For the treatment of male factor infertility, 
such as low sperm count and low motility,” he 
says, ‘‘in vitro fertilization may provide substan- 
tial benefits.” According to Stillman, a man 
with diminished fertility based on a low sperm 
count ‘‘may have a much improved fertility rate 
when fertilization is done in vitro.” 

Similarly, Schulman is optimistic about IVF’s 
potential benefits, particularly when based in a 
university program such as GW’s. He says, “‘I 
think that IVF is at a point in its development 
where one has to work very hard to optimize the 
success rates ... and this requires a fairly complex 
multidisciplinary team effort of the type that we 
are developing here ... the type that has been 
developed at Yale and at other centers ... It’s 
very difficult to put this kind of effort together 
in a completely private setting. Furthermore, 
there are many research-type questions which 
need to be addressed ... in the setting of private 
practice it’s unlikely that research components 
would be as well served.” 

But the area of IVF research, in fact, is a 
touchy one which concerns Schulman greatly. 
“For the past eight years there has been an em- 
bargo on federal research funds for human in 
vitro fertilization. We need those research funds 
to enable IVF programs around the country to 
do more than provide clinical care; we need to 
gather data on the risks and benefits of IVF, and 
to do research to improve the success rates and 
to better understand the procedures. We are able 
to do considerable research and it is very valu- 
able, but real progress in IVF will require even 
greater research commitments. I would like to 
see that happen; I would like to see GW at the 
forefront of that effort.” With no end in sight 
to the federal embargo, GW is exploring other 
options for financing IVF research. 

Clinical use of IVF has stirred controversy 
among those who regard as inappropriate the ap- 
plication of artificial methods to achieve human 
fertility. Schulman stresses that, since IVF aids 
childless couples who want families, he regards it 
as a strongly pro-life activity. For those couples, 
the emergence of IVF is opportune because of the 
sharp decrease in the number of babies available 
for adoption—long the main alternative to re- 
maining childless. Today’s widespread use of 
modern contraceptives and the availability of 
legal abortions have created this decrease. Further 
lowering the number is the fact that ‘‘more unwed 
mothers than ever are choosing to keep and raise 
their babies,” according to Ruth Dub, executive 
director of the Barker Foundation, a Washington 
social service agency. Dub emphasizes that there 
will always be unplanned pregnancies and, thus, 
babies available for adoption. But, she says, 
“in recent years their numbers have dropped 
markedly.” 

For those now seeking another alternative, IVF 
and the new GW program provide hope. 


SEAS Receives $2 Million IBM 


Equipment Grant 


The George Washington University School of 
Engineering and Applied Science has been 
selected to receive $2 million in computer equip- 
ment and software from IBM as part of that 
company’s largest single-program educational 
donation in its history. 

The equipment donation includes an IBM 
4341 processor with 16 million characters of 
main storage, IBM direct access storage devices, 
and IBM graphic terminals. The CAD/CAM 
(Computer Aided Design/Computer Aided 
Manufacturing) computer system will be used to 
support existing programs in computer aided 
design and computer graphics, to assist the pro- 
posed new graduate program in manufacturing 
engineering, and to enhance other university 
offerings. 

“This will give the School of Engineering 
capabilities for classroom instruction and 
research that very few other universities in the 
nation have,” said Dean Harold Liebowitz of 
GW’s School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence. ‘‘It gives us a new dimension in our quest 
for excellence in education and research while 
placing GW in select company among other top 
universities.” 

GW, the only Washington, D.C., area univer- 
sity receiving the IBM equipment and software 
grant, is one of 20 universities chosen from 115 
submitting proposals to qualify for part of 
IBM’s $50 million cash and equipment grant 
program to help universities update their manu- 
facturing engineering curricula. 

In naming the 20 universities receiving equip- 
ment grants, IBM Chairman John R. Opel said, 
“We are on the threshold of a new era in man- 
ufacturing technology, and there is a critical 
need in industry for people who can make full 
use of that technology and enhance it in years to 
come. There can be no factories of the future un- 
less there are universities of the future educating 
those people now. 

“This program will result in new and exciting 
university projects in many areas,” he con- 
tinued. “Those we selected to receive the systems 
are truly outstanding.” 


The IBM 4341 processor system and CAD/ 
CAM system will enable students to learn first- 
hand about leading edge applications designed 
to improve industrial productivity. The system 
will support a number of areas in computer 
assisted design and manufacturing, including 
machine and mechanism design, mobile robot 
control systems, finite-element modeling of non- 
linear systems, reliability theory, quality control, 
and other areas both inside and outside of the 
engineering school’s offerings. 

In CAD/CAM operations, a product design, 
ranging from a simple gear to a complex space- 
craft, can be generated on a graphics display ter- 
minal. Geometric information about the design 
can be used by the machine tools that fabricate 
and assemble the product, allowing the manu- 
facturer to operate with high productivity and 
cost-efficiency. 

Commenting on the importance of IBM’s 
program and the need to upgrade the design and 
manufacturing base of the U.S. economy, Dean 
Liebowitz pointed to two comparisons with 
Japan: (1) The projected deficit of $23.7 billion 
in the balance of trade with Japan, and (2) a 
three-to-one advantage in robot utilization by 
Japan, with approximately 60 unmanned or 
semi-automated factories in Japan compared 
with only a handful in the United States. 

“These problems have been created by a low 
level of interest in manufacturing engineering by 
industry and educational institutions and by a 
general population that has shown apathy or even 
hostility toward new applications of computers 
and robots,” he said. 

“A significant part of the burden for changing 
the attitudes of the general public toward com- 
puters and robotics must be assumed by public 
and private institutions of higher education,” he 
concluded. 


IBM employees demonstrate use of CAD/ 
CAM system similar to that donated to GW. 
Displayed on the screen: a geometric design 
model of a casting. 
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Longstreth Named Director of 
Historic Preservation Program 


Architectural historian Richard W. Longstreth 
has been named director of GW’s graduate pro- 
gram in historic preservation. He succeeds 
Frederick Gutheim, who will continue to teach 
courses, including a seminar on international 
historic preservation. 

The program provides a master’s level concen- 
tration to degree candidates in the Departments 
of Urban and Regional Planning and History 
and the American Studies Program. Initiated in 
1975, the graduate program in historic preserva- 
tion now has some 30 students who combine 
preservation-related courses with work toward 
graduate degrees in the three participating 
disciplines. 

Longstreth chairs the Society of Architectural 
Historians’ Committee on Preservation and has 
served on the Society’s board of directors, as 
well as on that of Preservation Action. A mem- 
ber of the National Council for Preservation 


Education, he has taught at the College of Ar- 
chitecture and Design at Kansas State University 
since 1976. He received a PhD in architectural 
history from the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1977. 

Longstreth has been a frequent commentator 
on preservation issues. His most recent publica- 
tions include a contribution to the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation’s forthcoming 
“Main Street” study; a study of major Califor- 
nia architects, On the Edge of the World: Four 
Architects in San Francisco at the Turn of the 
Century, to be published later this year by the 
Architectural History Foundation and M.I.T. 
Press. He is co-author, with Edward Teitelman, 
of Architecture in Philadelphia: A Guide. His 
articles have appeared in the Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, Perspecta, 
and Winterthur Portfolio. 
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Dr. Coakley Named to Alpert 
Professorship in Anesthesiology 


Dr. Charles S. Coakley, MD '37, professor of 
anesthesiology and chairman of the Anesthe- 
siology Department, became the first occupant 
of the Seymour Alpert Chair in Anesthesiology 
on July 1. He was named to the position by the 
Board of Trustees at its May 20 meeting. 

A native Washingtonian, Dr. Coakley entered 
GW in 1931 as an undergraduate. He was given 
the opportunity to enter the GW Medical School 
upon the completion of two years of pre-medical 
training; he received his medical degree at the age 
of 22. He interned at GW Hospital in 1937-38 
and did his residency in anesthesiology there in 
1938-39. Coakley's first GW faculty appoint- 
ment came in 1940, when he was appointed clin- 
ical instructor of medicine. Subsequently he pro- 
gressed through the academic ranks, becoming 
chairman of the Anesthesiology Department in 
1949 and professor of anesthesiology in 1952. 

Coakley also engaged in the private practice of 
medicine, and he served in World War II as Lt. 
(MC) U.S. Naval Reserve, with the U.S. Marine 
Corps in the Pacific as chief of anesthesia, 3rd 
Corps Evacuation Hospital. 

A diplomate of the American Board of Anes- 
thesiology, he is also a fellow of the American 
College of Anesthesiology. In 1946 Coakley 
received an achievement award from GW. 
Among his other awards are the Friends of Phi 
Award (1961), GW General Alumni Association 
Citation (1966), GW General Alumni Association 
Service Award (1968), and the Medical Alumni 
Achievement Award, GW School of Medicine 
(1973). He is a member of the honorary medical 
society, Alpha Omega Alpha, and the Smith- 
Reed-Russell Honor Society. A past board chair- 
man of the American College of Anesthesiology, 
Coakley also has served as president of the 
Academy of Anesthesiology, the Maryland-Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society of Anesthesiologists 
and the Southern Society of Anesthesiologists. He 
has lectured and written extensively in his field. 

Dr. Seymour Alpert, for whom the chair is 
named, has been a faculty member of GW’s 
Department of Anesthesiology since 1948. He 
received the status of professor emeritus at May 
1983 commencement ceremonies of the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences. The citation con- 
ferring emeritus status referred to the establish- 
ment of the Alpert Chair and recognized Alpert’s 
“Thirty-five years of service, patient care, 
teaching and development of resources to expand 
[GW’s] programs.” 

Commenting on Coakley’s appointment, Pres- 
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ident Elliott said that “He is most deserving of 
this distinction. Dr. Coakley has served long and 
well as chairman of the department and in the 
community and the profession. It is particularly 
fitting that the careers of the two professors 
should be highlighted in this way.” 


Award Winning Novelist, 


Gloria Naylor, Joins GW 


Novelist Gloria Naylor, winner of the 1983 
American Book Award for Best First Novel, is 
the new writer-in-residence at The George Wash- 
ington University for the fall 1983 and spring 
1984 semesters. She won the prize for The 
Women of Brewster Place: A Novel in Seven 
Stories. 

Naylor comes to GW via the Jenny McKean 
Moore Fund for Writers, which together with 
GW provides financial support for the lecture- 
ship. In addition to teaching a fiction workshop 
in the fall and a course on black American 
writers in the spring, Naylor will give free 
creative writing workshops open to the public 
during both semesters. 

Although she received a BA in English 
(Brooklyn College, 1981) and an MA in Afro- 
American Studies (Yale, 1983), Naylor spent 
seven years between high school and college as a 
door-to-door Jehovah’s Witnesses preacher in 
the Southeast. Naylor returned to a less theo- 
cratic view of the world when she began to look 
at herself as “a black and a woman.” In accept- 
ing her American Book Award, she described 
her novel as “a tribute to (her mother) and other 
black women who, in spite of very limited per- 
sonal circumstance, somehow manage to hold a 
fierce belief in the limitless possibilities of the 
human spirit.” 

Naylor is currently at work on another novel, 
Linden Hills, and expects it to be published by 
Viking Press in the near future. She also was 
nominated for the Pulitzer Prize this year. 

Other Jenny McKean Moore writers at GW 


have included Lucille Clifton, Marilyn Hacker, 
Susan Shreve, Amiri Baraka, Blanche Boyd, 
Carol Muske and Peter Meinke. The lectureship 
is named for a late playwriting student at GW 
who left a trust fund for the purpose of en- 
couraging creative writing. 


SGBA Alumni Leader Named New 
Annual Fund National Chairman 


Washington business executive Robert G. Perry, 
BS *70, is GW’s new Annual Fund National 
Chairman. Perry, whose leadership during the 
past three years as SGBA Annual Fund chair- 
man resulted in nearly doubled annual contribu- 
tions from SGBA alumni, will now hold nation- 
wide responsibility for the annual drives in 
1983-84 and 1984-85. Perry for several years has 
been a leader in School of Government and Bus- 
iness Administration alumni activities and cur- 
rently serves as chairman of the school’s alumni 
association. 

“Bob Perry’s experience makes him an excep- 
tionally appropriate choice for this vital role,” 
President Elliott commented. ‘‘He is a dis- 
tinguished GW alumnus, one whose dedication, 
enthusiasm and hard work in support of this 
university are well known. I am confident that he 
will do an outstanding job as National Chair- 
man, and I am delighted that he has agreed to 
join us in this effort.” 

Perry’s undergraduate work at GW was in ac- 
counting and economics; he also holds an MBA 
from New York University. Currently a division 
manager in AT&T’s Public Affairs Department, 
Perry formerly was a marketing executive for 
AT&T Long Lines, and served on a Bell System 


Task Force that proposed the restructuring of 
the system’s marketing function. In 1981 he was 
selected to participate in the President’s Ex- 
ecutive Exchange Program, a one-year tenure 
during which he was involved in strategic plan- 
ning for international development. Among his 
assignments were his representation of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at an Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation mission to Kings- 
ton, Jamaica; his participation in the review of 
the Foreign Currency Program in Cairo, Egypt; 
and his development of a feasibility report on 
rehabilitation of provincial canal systems and 
farm water management systems in Pakistan. 

Looking to the challenge ahead, Perry said, 
“Tt is a great honor and a great responsibility to 
be National Chairman of GW’s Annual Fund. 
These are times of considerable difficulty for 
higher education; for our institution to sur- 
mount those problems and continue its tradition 
of excellence in education, we must make all our 
alumni and friends aware of our needs and en- 
courage them to continue their enthusiastic sup- 
port of GW and its programs.” 

Perry also is a graduate of Fork Union Mil- 
itary Academy, Fork Union, Va., and has con- 


tinued his active involvement with that school as 
well. 

For the past two years contributions to GW’s 
Annual Fund have broken records im total con- 
tributions and numbers of donors participating. 
In the 1982-83 campaign, under the chairman- 
ship of Melvin R. Laird, GW alumni and friends 
contributed $3,294,687. A total of 19,310 donors 
participated. The 1982-83 campaign marked the 
second consecutive year that the Annual Fund 
surpassed the $3 million mark. 

An increase in contributions received as a 
result of “George Calling” phonathons, held in 
20 locations across the country, was also re- 
corded. The 1982-83 total of contributions 
resulting from phonathons was $303,749—an in- 
crease of nearly $20,000 over the previous year’s 
figure. 

In addition to the Annual Fund total, GW 
also received gifts to capital funds totaling 
$3,252,129, and research grants from non-gov- 
ernmental sources totaling $2,081,385. Total 
giving to GW from all sources for 1982-83 thus 
totaled $8,628,201. That figure does not, how- 
ever, include deferred gifts to pooled income 
funds, unitrusts, annuity trusts or gift annuities. 


Jacob Burns Fellows Program 


Established 


GW’s National Law Center has received a gift of 
$250,000 from Honorary Trustee Jacob Burns, 
LLB ’24, LLD ’70. The gift provides for an- 
nual awards of $5,000 each to the five highest- 
achieving applicants to the National Law Cen- 
ter. The recipients will be designated ‘‘Jacob 
Burns Fellows.” Interest earned on the gift will 
fund the annual stipends. Burns made the gift in 
honor of recently retired Vice President for De- 
velopment Seymour Alpert. 

A long-time benefactor and friend of the 
university, Burns is responsible for GW’s Jacob 
Burns Law Library; the university’s H. B. Burns 
Memorial Building is named in honor of his 
brother. Jacob Burns was elected to GW’s 
Board of Trustees in 1971 and served for the 


following six years. He became an honorary 
trustee in 1977. A member of the D.C. and New 
York bars, Burns practices corporate law in New 
York City. He received the Distinguished Alum- 
nus Award of The George Washington Law As- 
sociation in 1975 and a GW Alumni Achieve- 
ment Award last May. 

Commenting on the new Fellows program, 
President Elliott said, ‘“This extremely generous 
gift will permit the law school to reach out for 
the very best entering law students. The fellow- 
ships will be awarded to the highest achievers, 
the most qualified on the basis of academic ex- 
cellence, those with the greatest promise from 
among all applicants, without regard to financial 
need.” 


Ellen P. Servetnick Elected GW 


Alumni Trustee 


Ellen P. Servetnick, BA ’81, was elected an 
alumni trustee by the Board of Trustees at its 
May 19 meeting. Servetnick, whose two-year 
term began July 1, was elected under a May 1981 
plan which increased the number of General 
Alumni Association-nominated university trus- 
tees from two to three for a three-year trial 
period. Servetnick’s nomination was derived 
through a GW Student Association recommen- 
dation to the GAA’s nominating committee. She 
becomes the second student-nominated trustee 
on the board, joining Gregory Huber, BBA ’81, 
who was elected in May 1982 to a three-year 
term. Two additional alumni trustees were re- 
elected to the board at the May 19 meeting— 
Sheldon S. Cohen and William M. Porter, both 
of Washington, D.C. 

Active in student affairs as a GW undergrad- 
uate, Servetnick served as a member of the GW 
Student Association in several positions, in- 
cluding vice president for student activities; she 
also served as office supervisor for the Student 
Association, monitoring the student budget and 
directing computer access techniques. The 
holder of a New Jersey State Scholarship from 
1977 to 1981, she received a George Washington 
Award for outstanding contributions to univer- 
sity life in 1981. 


For the past two years, Servetnick has been a 
graduate assistant in the College Center /Student 
Activities Office at Framingham State College in 
Framingham, Mass. She received an M.A. in 
Administration from Framingham in May 1983. 

She is a member of the Association of College 
Unions-International and of the Association of 
Campus Activities, which presented her with its 
Outstanding Leadership Certificate in 1982. 


GW News Briefs 


Commencement Wrap-Up 

GW conferred approximately 2,200 degrees 
during last May’s commencement ceremonies. 
Four honorary degrees also were conferred; reci- 
pients included Dr. John Cooper, president of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges: 
Doctor of Public Service; Gilbert Grosvenor, 
president of National Geographic Society: Doc- 
tor of Public Service; Robert MacNeil, television 
journalist: Doctor of Public Service; and the 
Hon. Patricia Wald, judge of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals: Doctor of Laws. Two National Law 
Center graduates received Alumni Achievement 
Awards: GW Honorary Trustee Jacob Burns, 
LLB ’24, LLD ’70, and the Hon. Mary Stallings 
Coleman, JD '39, who retired recently as chief 
justice of the Michigan Supreme Court. Several 
professors were honored with emeritus/emerita 
status, including Seymour Alpert, professor of 
anesthesiology; Robert Henry Barter, professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology; Marcella Brenner, 
professor of education; Anthony Marinaccio, 
professor of education; Thomas Stone Sapping- 
ton, clinical professor of medicine; Benjamin 
Williams Smith, professor of biochemistry; and 
Helen Bates Yacobson, professor of Russian. Fi- 
nally, nine members of the GW community 
received George Washington Awards, given in 
recognition of their outstanding contributions to 
the overall development of the university com- 
munity. Receiving GW Awards were students 
Daniel Buzby, Ellen V. Connorton, Stephen M. 
Gousie, Alan T. Grening, John C. Leonard and 
Douglas E. Morris; faculty members Lynn H. 
George, associate professor of human kinetics 
and leisure studies and director of women’s 
athletics, and Sherwin Greene, associate pro- 
fessor of urban and regional planning; and ad- 
ministrator Kathleen Jordan, assistant director 
of housing. 


Medical Center Opens Wilson Genetic 
Counseling Center 

GW’s Medical Center has expanded its repro- 
ductive genetic counseling services by establishing 
the Dr. Lewes Delaware and Myrtie Hughes Wil- 
son Clinic in Genetic Counseling. The clinic was 
provided for by bequest of the late Elizabeth W. 
Wilson, BA ’17. “This bequest has allowed us to 
expand the laboratory and create a specific facility 
for genetic counseling,” says Dr. John W. 
Larsen, associate professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology and director of reproductive genetics 
at the Medical Center. The clinic’s genetic coun- 
selor is Karen Greendale, who gathers family 
medical histories, studies results of laboratory 
tests and answers questions related to genetic 


disorders. “We provide an informational ser- 
vice,” Greendale explains. ‘‘Genetic counselors 
and geneticists do not tell patients what to do,” 
she continues. “We help families understand the 
burden of the disease or disorder and encourage 
them to find outside support and help.” 


Acting Dean Appointed at SPIA 

Professor of History Peter P. Hill this summer 
was appointed acting dean of the School of Public 
and International Affairs. Hill came to GW in 
1960 as instructor in history and has served con- 
tinuously in the department since that time, 
becoming full professor in 1974. He has just 
returned from sabbatical leave in France. 


Arms Control Agency Loans Collection to 
GW 

The United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has placed an important portion of 
its collection on loan to the Gelman Library, in an 
effort to foster greater scholarship and better 
public understanding of the important issues in 
arms control. Materials on loan, to which ACDA 
retains access, include books, monographs and a 
wide variety of other documents. They are housed 
in the Gelman Library’s Special Collections Divi- 
sion and are subject to the specific regulations 
governing use of all Special Collections material. 


GW Among Leaders in Engineering Degrees 
Granted 

School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dean Harold Liebowitz reports that a study con- 
ducted by the Engineering Manpower Commis- 
sion of the number of engineering master’s 
degrees awarded in 1982 (including engineering 
professional degrees) showed SEAS to be eighth 
in the nation. GW awarded 373 engineering 
master’s degrees during the academic year 
1981-82. For 1982-83, 468 degrees were awarded, 
which places GW sixth; the top five are Stanford, 
MIT, University of California-Berkeley, Universi- 
ty of Illinois and University of Michigan. 


Awards of Note 

GW Honorary Trustee Harry F. Duncan, DPS 
’83, was honored in July as recipient of the 
coveted Man and Boy of the Year Award from 
the Boys and Girls Clubs of Greater Washington. 
Also in July, that organization presented one of 
its National Awards to GW Vice President and 
Treasurer Emeritus Henry W. Herzog, LLD ’78 
... And GW’s Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences has announced three fellowship awards in 
connection with the doctoral program in public 
policy. The $3,000 Faculty Policy Fellowships for 


We’re On the Air 


“I feel terrific. I’m more confident now than 
ever that this is the right way for the university 
to grow.” With those words, GWTV’s General 
Manager W. Lee Hunter expressed his elation 
after the Sept. 6 inaugural broadcast from 
GW’s new four-channel, ITFS (Instructional 
Television Fixed Service) station. One aspect 
of the operation is shown above, as Bob 
Buonaspina works at the Studio B control 
room’s video switcher, which allows him to 
monitor studio classroom activity and switch 
between video sources. 

GWTYV initially is concentrating on the 
broadcast of 15 three-hour college courses in 
computer science, electrical engineering, 
administrative management, and management 


information systems. First users of the new sta- 
tion are students in credit- and certificate- 
courses at corporate locations in the Wash- 
ington area. Two-way audio enables students 
to talk directly with professors both during 
and after class. The station’s two studios are 
enhanced with field-produced video, electronic 
graphics, and videotape editing. A special 
antenna is necessary to receive the GW broad- 
casts. 

Commenting on the new station, President 
Elliott said ‘‘The ways in which television and 
telecommunications can affect higher educa- 
tion are limited only by the imagination. We 
are proud of our good beginning and look for- 
ward to appropriate future expansion.” 


the performance of policy-related research went 
to David Klingman, associate professor of polit- 
ical science: John E. Kwoka, associate professor 
of economics; and Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton pro- 
fessor of philosophy. 


Ebling Bequest Provides Endowment 

A new endowment, The Samuel G. Ebling 
Book Collection in Art History, has been 
established at GW following the university’s 
receipt of a $300,000 bequest from Ebling's 
estate. Income from the endowment will be used 
primarily to purchase books and to expand the 
GW Art Department's art history collection. 

Ebling, BA '20, a native of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, died in October 1981. 


Sports Shorts 

Basketball Coach Gerry Gimelstob and 6-9 
GW junior center Mike Brown were chosen for 
the U.S.A. Select Team that competed in the In- 
ternational Invitational Tournament in Malasia 
and South Korea in July and August. The trip 
marked Brown's second visit overseas during the 
summer; earlier, along with teammate Troy 
Webster, he was a member of the Atlantic 10 
Conference’s All Star team that toured Spain for 
12 days. In Spain, Brown averaged 12.5 points 
per game and led the team in rebounding with a 
7.2 average ... Good news for the upcoming 
basketball season: another good recruiting year 
for GW. Among those signed is Brian Butler, a 
6-4, 190 pound guard from Wicomico High 
School in Salisbury, Md., who last year averaged 
21.3 points, led his conference in scoring, was 
named conference most valuable player and was 
first-team all-conference for the third straight 
year; Butler’s accomplishments seem all the 
more impressive in light of the fact that he miss- 
ed nine games because of an ankle injury. Also 
signed are Bernard Woodside, a 6-5, 185 pound 
forward from Hempstead, N.Y., who averaged 
18 points and led his team to the league cham- 
pionship; and 6-6 Tim Dawson, who played 
power forward for the nation’s number one 
ranked high school basketball team, Dunbar, of 
Baltimore, Md. Dawson, an honorable mention 
All-American selection by Street and Smith 
magazine, averaged 10 rebounds per game for 
Dunbar last season ... Women’s basketball 
coach Denise Fiore, meanwhile, was signing four 
additions to her 1983-84 squad—6-foot forward 


Kas Allen, who led Arlington’s Wakefield High 
School to a district title, and who this summer 
was named an A.A.U. All American following 
her play in the A.A.U. National Tournament at 
Notre Dame University; Mary Kay Messick, a 
6-1 forward-center who averaged 16 points and 9 
rebounds on her district champion Poquoson, 
Va., high school team; the third leading scorer in 
Suffolk County, N.Y., Kerry Winter, a 6-1 all- 
league selection who averaged 21.6 points and 
11.7 rebounds; and Patty Pfeifer, a 5-9 guard- 
forward who last year averaged 19.3 points and 
10.4 rebounds for junior college state champion 
Montgomery (Md.) Community College ... GW 
Women’s Athletics has a new tennis coach—Sal- 
ly Bolger, who was GW tennis team MVP in 
1980. Bolger was GW’s assistant tennis coach 
last year and has been actively involved in junior 
tennis programs and tennis camps ... And final- 
ly, don’t look for the baseball Colonials’ hard- 
hitting third baseman to be back on the diamond 
for GW next year. Marc Heyison, who led GW 
(and the conference) in hitting last spring with a 
hefty .461 average, as well as leading the nation 
in triples, was drafted in June by the Baltimore 
Orioles and assigned to the Birds’ Class A, New 
York Ten League club in Newark, N.Y. Heyi- 
son’s career at GW blossomed this year and he 
was drafted as a junior. 


Luce Scholarship Applicants 
Sought 


GW is one of sixty institutions that may nominate 
candidates this year for the Luce Scholars Program, 
which provides the opportunity for 15 young Amer- 
icans to travel to the Far East for professional ap- 
prenticeships. Applicants may be either graduating 
seniors, graduate students, alumni or junior faculty. 
They must be no more than 29 years of age on Sept. 
1, 1984, and may not have had significant prior ex- 
posure to Asia through academic background, travel 
or residence. Successful candidates will spend ap- 
proximately one year in an internship or job place- 
ment in an Asian country with an award of approx- 
imately $9,000 for single Fellows. (Last year, Richard 
T. Kenney, BS '80, was a Luce Scholar.) 

The deadline for applications—which should in- 
clude an essay, transcripts and one letter of nomina- 
tion from a faculty member—is October 28. For more 
information, please contact Andrea Stewart in the 
Graduate Fellowship Information Center, (202) 
676-6217. 


Ellen Connorton 


INNOVATIONS CONTINUED 


tion to gaining hands-on, day-to-day computer experi- 
ence, students will be encouraged to explore in depth the 
practical and philosophical implications of the computer 
age. 


What other new, innovative, or nontraditional ap- 
proaches are under way to help GW students prepare for 
the future? The articles that follow are sure to answer at 
least some of our questions. 


a 
DATELINE GW: BROADER-BASED TRAINING 
FOR POLITICAL COMMUNICATORS 


ai A et ele cn a 
“More college students than ever before are planning 
careers in television, radio, newspapers, Magazines, 
film, and,media-related occupations. ” 


Ps: Reagan calls them ‘‘misery merchants” who 
keep up a drumbeat of bad news, Writer Tony 
Schwartz claims they have such tremendous power that 
they amount to a second god. U.S. District J udge Murray 
I. Gurfein has described them as a cantankerous but vital 
institution that helps preserve “freedom of expression 
and the right of the people to know.” 

It is permitted to have more than one opinion about the 
nation’s news media. The conflicting views illustrate the 
importance of the media, and the disputes that surround 
them. The media are a controversial colossus: approx- 
imately 1,750 daily newspapers, almost 1,100 television 
stations, more than 9,000 radio stations, an awesome 
technology of cable TV, satellite transmissions, minicams 
and assorted arcana—and the anchormen and other “*ce- 
lebrity journalists” of the networks. 

The modern media provide information almost instan- 
taneously. They are one of the most pervasive means of 
communication in human history: 80 to 90 million Amer- 
icans watch prime-time TV each night. The media are pre- 
sumed to have a profound impact on public opinion and 
social values and on the conduct of politics and govern- 
ment. As a result, the media have become the focus of in- 
tense interest, scrutiny and criticism. 

Academic studies of contemporary mass communica- 
tions have proliferated. At the same time, more college 
students that ever before are planning careers in tele- 
vision, radio, newspapers, magazines, film, and media- 
related occupations. These students need a solid academic 
grounding in communications, politics and government. 
They also must have professional-level, practical training. 

Recognizing the importance of the modern media, 
George Washington University has developed an innova- 
tive new undergraduate program in political communica- 
tions. The new curriculum is one of the first of its kind— 
perhaps the first. It brings together several academic 
disciplines that are crucial to understanding the media 
themselves and their relationship to the political process, 
government policymaking, economics, mass communica- 
tion of ideas and public issues, and other aspects of mod- 
ern society in which the media are involved. The goal is to 
offer a unified program of study in this important and 
many-faceted field. 

The new program got under way in the fall semester of 
1982. When the first students graduate in 1986 with 
Bachelor of Arts degrees in political communication, they 
will have taken the basic meaningful initiation program 
required of all students in GW’s Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences. In addition, they will have completed 


pre-requisite courses in political science, journalism, 
speech communication, radio/television, psychology, 
economics and statistics. 

Then they will have moved on to “TV News: The Poli- 
tics of Visibility,” a pioneering course in television news 
originated and taught by William C. Adams, associate 
professor of public administration; “The Governmental 
Process and the News Media,” originated and taught by 
James Deakin, adjunct associate professor of journalism, 
who was White House correspondent for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for 25 years; radio and television produc- 
tion, in the Communication and Theater Department; 
“Public Opinion and Political Socialization,” in the 
Political Science Department; a senior seminar in political 
communications, and elective courses in political science, 
journalism and speech communication. A field experience 
internship also is offered, in which students spend at least 
12 hours a week in a government agency or private organi- 
zation, doing work related to the media. 

The faculty members and administrators who devel- 
oped the new program include Philip Robbins, associate 
professor of journalism and chairman of the department; 
Roderick S. French, director of GW’s Division of Experi- 
mental Programs; Professor William M. Reynolds and 
Associate Professor Joan E. Thiel of the Communication 
and Theater Department; John A. Morgan Jr., professor 
of political science and public affairs; S. Robert Lichter, 
assistant professor of political science; and Associate Pro- 
fessor Adams, who is credited with a major role in orig- 
inating the new curriculum. 

Adams and his colleagues have said the program will 
emphasize knowledge of American politics, government 
and the policymaking process, the acquisition of print and 
broadcast production skills, the development of analytical 
ability, and an understanding of the relation of political 
studies to the media. Students who complete the program 
will have a solid foundation for careers in the media or in 
such media-related occupations as government informa- 
tion officers, Congressional or trade association staff 
members, political consultants, campaign managers, and 
pollsters, or for graduate work in a number of fields. 

In addition to its faculty resources and existing courses 
in the media, GW has a large number of research facilities 
in the news media and communications areas. Adams 
viewed these facilities as important assets that should be 
utilized and integrated more fully in an undergraduate 
program. 

GW’s Television News Study Center is a unique 
research library, video study area and referral service for 
analysis of TV news. It provides access to the Vanderbilt 
Television News Archive, whose collection of CBS, NBC 
and ABC evening newscasts and special news events ex- 
tends from 1968 to the present. The Center is part of the 
Reserves and Media Resources Department of GW’s Gel- 
man Library. 

Also in the Gelman Library is the Telecommunications 
Information Center, a research facility in broadcasting, 
cable and satellite communications and other areas. This 
center subscribes to about 50 periodicals in the telecom- 
munications field and has about 1,000 current books, 
reports, cable franchise proposals, industry position 
papers and other publications. 

Another facility, The Center for Telecommunications 
Studies, is part of GW’s Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Summer Sessions. It serves the university, the 
communications community and researchers in telecom- 
munications by monitoring research developments, spon- 
soring conferences and carrying out other activities in the 
telecommunications field. 


GW’s four-channel instructional television station has 
begun operation and is offering courses from the School 
of Engineering and Applied Sciences and from the Center 
for Continuing Education in Washington. The university 
also has a student-operated radio station, WRGW, as well 
as a student-published campus newspaper, The Hatchet, 
and several other publications that feature student 
writing. 

Another resource, so familiar that it is sometimes over- 
looked, is GW’s location. Of all the colleges and univer- 
sities in the Washington area, GW is physically closest to 
the White House and many of the major departments and 
agencies of the federal government. And it is within walk- 
ing distance of the Washington bureaus of major news or- 
ganizations, as well as political action committees, 
citizens’ organizations, trade associations and other 
groups that deal with the media. 

The government makes frequent use of the knowledge 
and expertise of many GW faculty members, and other 
GW teachers have had direct experience in the govern- 
ment or the news media. Now this array of academic, 
research and on-the-job training resources is available to 
students in a comprehensive, integrated program. The 
political communications major puts GW in the forefront 
of American universities in an important new area of aca- 
demic study and career preparation.) James Deakin 


A FIRST CLASS TICKET 
TO A DIFFERENT 
DEGREE 


“The field of travel and 
tourism is every bit as 
legitimate to address as 

is agriculture, engineering 
or any other area.” 


uick! 

Name the nation’s second largest retail industry— 
which also is one of the top three employers in 39 states, 
and which, by the year 2010, may become the largest bus- 
iness activity in the world. 

Give up? The answer is travel and tourism. 

In addition, travel and tourism employs 4.5 million 
Americans in various skill levels with another 2.2 million 
working in supporting jobs. It pays out $41 billion a year 
in wages and salaries and accounts for close to six percent 
of the gross national product. 

With the industry’s growth explosion over the past 40 
years, and with projections for continued future expan- 
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sion, travel and tourism is an industry needing a supply of 
professionals to keep the costs down, to increase its 
benefits, and to guide and coordinate the industry’s future 
growth. 

But while the travel and tourism industry has come of 
age, educating its managers and professionals has lagged 
behind. 

GW is one of the few universities to respond to this 
need. The university added an MA to its degree offerings 
in 1974 and initiated an undergraduate sequence this past 
fall. 

“We're still very young as a discipline,’’ said GW’s new 
Travel and Tourism Program Director John Hunt. “The 
scientific and education aspect is young, so the theory, 
scholarly and academic resources are naturally thin when 
compared with more established disciplines. Too many 
people think of tourism as a fun and games kind.of thing 
that functions on its own. They’re unaccustomed to the 
idea that an entire business swirls around people’s leisure 
time and business travel. But that’s changing. Travel and 
tourism is every bit as legitimate to address as an educa- 
tional activity as is agriculture, engineering or any other 
area.” 

Filling in a bit of industry history, Hunt said that as a 
social and economic phenomenon, tourism is mainly a 
post-World War II explosion. Although people have been 
pleasure-traveling for centuries, it was formerly the 
preserve of the elite. It grew, however, as it became more 
and more of a middle class activity—as people had more 
dollars to spend, fossil fuels to burn and highway systems 
to explore. Business opportunities tied to travel soon 
followed—such as the birth of large hotel and motel 
chains, major airlines flying into new places, a plethora of 
eating places popping up all around, convention bureaus, 
tourism offices, travel agencies—and on and on. While 
millions of Americans once merely dreamed of a trip to 
Europe or a cross-country trek, these soon came to be 
among almost anyone’s options for a vacation. 

Along with the rapid growth, however, have come a 
few misconceptions about the industry, Hunt said. 
Historically, tourism has been perceived as involving nar- 
row and limited functions. This has caused an over-em- 
phasis on aspects such as sales and promotion and casual 
treatment of tourism’s other aspects. 

“When most people think of the travel and tourism in- 
dustry, they think business,’’ Hunt said. ‘‘They think of 
pillows and hotels and airline seats,” he said. “True, 
that’s where a lot of the dollars change hands, but there 
are other aspects—such as consumer satisfaction, social 
and human aspects, communications and marketing, 
historic preservation, resource management and others. 
So while there may be a business bias in the field and in its 
study, there are individual, group, environmental and 
cultural considerations that are equally as important and 
which are part of the discipline. 

“And while individual tourism businesses or special in- 
terests such as hotels or airlines may have narrow goals or 
functions, tourism educators cannot respond to these 
needs alone,” he said. “A professional must be prepared 
to understand the entire field—the interrelationships and 
the impact on people and economies.”’ 

Because the industry’s field is broad and draws on a 
number of disciplines, GW’s undergraduate program has 
a strong liberal arts focus which is blended with multi- 
disciplinary professional courses. The professional 
courses enable students to see the connections between the 
liberal arts and the industry’s development and manage- 
ment. 

Every student is required to take courses from the five 
travel and tourism components—tourists, transportation, 
attractions, services-facilities, and information-direction. 
Students also take courses in planning, policy, and on the 
industry’s economic-social impact as applied to the five 
component parts. 

For more specialized study, students select one of six 
“restrictive electives,’’ which include marketing and sales 
management, business administration, research and 
quantitative skills, communications management, public 
policy and administration, and urban and regional 
natural resource management. By concentrating on one 
of these fields, students can develop more of a career 
focus. 

A practicum requirement is the last phase of the under- 
graduate program, for which a student serves an intern- 
ship or works in a professional work setting related to his 
or her particular interest. 

“We've arranged the travel and tourism curriculum to 


reflect a set of fundamental principles,” Hunt said. “A 
graduate from our program will be broadly educated and 
can get a position in the industry which leads toward a 
management or leadership role.” 

The graduate program allows greater specialization in 
one or more of the travel and tourism components pre- 
viously mentioned. Since the graduate program began 
almost 10 years ago, Hunt estimates that close to 100 stu- 
dents have completed their master’s degrees. A number 
have been people already working in the travel industry 
who saw the program as a chance to climb into managerial 
slots. 

To meet the needs of different students, classes are 
scheduled in a number of ways. While all classes are of- 
fered periodically during the fall and spring semesters, 
evening classes are scheduled to accommodate graduate 


students working in full-time jobs. The program offers an 
intensive format during three two-week periods for stu- 
dents living out of commuting range or others interested 
in participating. Normally, at least two classes are offered 
during each two-week intensive period; classes meet Mon- 
day through Friday and occasionally on Saturday. 

As for what lies ahead for travel and tourism’s future 
and the challenges the GW graduates will face, Hunt is 
enthusiastic. 

“While energy and economics will continue to influ- 
ence travel in the 1980s and beyond, as the decade pro- 
gresses our industry will depend on our ability to respond 
to change and to meet the needs of people with changing 
tastes, lifestyles, constraints and opportunities,’’ he said. 

In Hunt’s opinion, there’s no better field in which to 
be. O D. E. T. 


TRAINING BRIDGE-BUILDERS IN SCIENCE AND 


TECHNOLOGY 


“We're in the business of training bridge-builders, 
communicators, because in this society we have had 
problems communicating very technical information.” 


x he great communications revolution,” says Robert 

W. Rycroft, GW assistant professor of public af- 
fairs and political science, ‘thas not necessarily brought 
with it greater communication. It can have the opposite 
effect—to produce greater isolationism and greater 
parochialism.”” And this communications problem is 
nowhere more evident than in the field of public policy, 
where the government and the private sector are often at 
odds, the public too often the victim of this state of confu- 
sion. Rycroft, who is deputy director of GW’s graduate 
program in science, technology and public policy (headed 
by John M. Logsdon), points the finger at the heady post- 
World War II climate when ‘‘the international literature 
was full of assumptions that science and technology were 
going to be the way to integrate and break down national 
boundaries. International organizations such as the U.N., 
it was said, would flourish if they focused their efforts on 
the scientific and technical arena because, the theory ran, 
science was universal and scientists spoke a common lan- 
guage. 

“Forty years later, some of that has happened—but the 
reverse is also true. Science and technology in many cases 
have become the reason for international conflict.” 

As deputy director of a program which trains experts in 
public policy making, Rycroft sees himself as ‘‘in the bus- 
iness of training bridge builders, communicators, because 
in this society we have had problems in communicating 
very technical information. We try to get people out of the 
disciplinary mind set, where one specialist has a hard time 
communicating across disciplinary boundaries, so that 
they are are able to relate to political and legal minds, on 
one hand, and scientists and technologists, on the other. 


“A degree in public policy doesn’t fit neatly into a box. 
Washington, like any place else, wants to categorize peo- 
ple: if you’re a civil engineer, say, that means something; 
if you’re a political scientist, that means something else. 
But if you’re a policy analyst, what does that mean? For 
most people to come to a program like this means taking 
some kind of risk.” 

And the risk has increased over the last few years in the 
current phase of deregulation. Although the present polit- 
ical climate emphasizes the private sector over govern- 
ment regulation of industry, it hasn’t obviated the need 
for public policy experts—nor has it caused a decrease in 
enrollment for Rycroft’s classes. It has remained relative- 
ly constant over the years since the program was created in 
1970. However, although they have had no trouble help- 
ing students find jobs, he says ‘‘it’s not as easy as it was 
even two years ago. One musn't get too sanguine because 
it’s a tougher pitch when the government job pool is 
shrinking. Fortunately we have alums all over town in the 
various agencies.” 

The new emphasis on the private sector has presented 
some problems to policy analysts but has not resulted in a 
drastic alteration of the content of GW’s public policy 
courses. It has, nevertheless, created a new set of 
challenges, one of which is to bring in more people who 
have private sector experience and contacts. And the 
private sector itself has not ignored public policy. On the 
contrary, says Rycroft, ‘‘corporations, to their surprise, 
have been assigned some things government used to do by 
default. Some of the companies have been faced with 
picking up some of the slack. There has not yet been a ma- 
jor shift, but if the situation continues, private enterprises 
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are going to find a need to understand the relationship 
between how you get an idea out of the laboratory, into 
place in society, and apply it to a need when that need may 
be public and not for profit. In the past, with massive 
government intervention, companies haven’t felt pressure 
to take the initiative. Someone who has familiarity with 
the public policy problems of the past will then need to 
help in the new relationship between the private and 
public sectors. Businesses are not now equipped to deal 
with the problem. As they are now constituted, corpora- 
tions emphasize profitability. Discussion about environ- 
mental protection, health and welfare, and safety is at the 
other end of the spectrum. When the ‘bottom line’ is your 
only point of departure, feeling for the public good takes 
second place. If the EPA, for example, is now going to 
work more with the private sector, then those companies 


are going to have to understand a different kind of 
calculus, a calculus not absorbed in coursework leading to 
a traditional marketing degree.” 

Rycroft concedes that this process of increasing cor- 
porate sensitivity will take time. Corporations, however, 
may not have unlimited time. He warns that “if com- 
panies are not forthcoming, if they’re not aggressive in 
trying to participate, in trying to set the national agenda, 
we're going to see another period of massive government 
intervention in another ten or fifteen years. Issues of 
public concern—toxic waste is a prime example—show no 
signs of going away. 

“What we're trying to produce through our program 
are people who will get us out of the extreme regulation- 
deregulation cycle, bridge-builders, to be exact.’’ OR. B. 


CCEW/: ON THE CUTTING EDGE 


Ses SE apa 
“Students have the chance to really get to know and 
brainstorm with these leaders in their fields.“ 


“The only way we can stay even with the field is to remain 
on the cutting edge. We just have to keep moving. g 
Abbie O. Smith 
Center for Continuing 
Education in Washington 


M Pushing. Creating. Never static. Never 
complacent. Never intimidated by the idea of try- 
ing the untested. Preferring, always, to be in the fore- 
front. Aware, always, that to stand still is to step back. 

These few words define the spirit that has characterized 
CCEW throughout its almost 20-year history. 

The roots of the Center for Continuing Education in 
Washington go back to 1964, when it was formed in the 
College of General Studies and called Continuing Educa- 
tion for Women. It began with one course, a pioneering 
group-counseling effort entitled “Developing New Hori- 
zons for Women.’’ New Horizons grew out of the doctor- 
al work of GW student Ruth Osborn, MAE "46, EdD "63, 
who, prompted by her concern about the future of women 
in a rapidly changing society, developed the course and 
guided Continuing Education for Women until her retire- 
ment in 1979. Osborn’s course has not followed her into 
retirement, however; updated periodically, it has been 


taught every semester from its inception to the present. 

Nineteen years later, dramatic changes have occurred. 
Each semester CCEW offers more than a hundred 
courses. In addition to the original counseling services, 
there are now eight major career certificate programs, 
three undergraduate certificate programs, credit courses 
and test review courses for professional certification and 
academic examinations. Last year CCEW enrolled more 
than 2,500 students. 

At CCEW’s helm is Abbie O. Smith, since 1981 Assis- 
tant Dean of the Division of Continuing Education and 
Summer Sessions for CCEW. Smith, BS '53, MAE ’58, 
has been on the scene for much of the center’s growth, 
having arrived in 1968 as assistant to the dean of the Col- 
lege of General Studies. She became assistant director of 
Continuing Education for Women the following year. 
Smith leads CCEW with gusto—and with determination 
to settle for nothing less than progress and excellence. 

CCEW programs are nontraditional. Its most in- 
novative, and most honored, programs are the career cer- 
tificate programs, managed by Ruth Dearden, herself a 
graduate of a CCEW certificate program. The programs 
vary somewhat in format, but their general composition is 
the same: they are one-year, part-time (mostly evening) 


graduate-level programs, taught by practicing profes- 
sionals in the field under study, designed to provide mar- 
ketable job skills and industry contacts to those who have 
completed undergraduate educations but lack specific 
training to compete in an increasingly specialized market- 
place. Professionally and personally, Dearden endorses 
the concept: “As a 1973 graduate of the Legal Assistant 
Program and as a practicing professional, I see first-hand 
the value of gaining specific marketplace skills as well as 
in acquiring excellent contacts in the field, both among in- 
structors and fellow students.” 

The story of how these programs came into being typi- 
fies the CCEW approach. As enrollment in the center’s 
counseling program grew during 1964-70, counselors 
identified a clear pattern among enrollees. Most were 
women who had undergraduate degrees but had never 
worked and had no job skills. Many of them were in crisis 
situations, unexpectedly finding themselves heads of 
households and ill-equipped for the role. They needed to 
quickly get into the job market in well-paying, appro- 
priate occupations. And so it was as a result of that per- 
ceived need, Abbie Smith says, that “Our counselors 
looked around for career-oriented educational programs 
for these people. But what they needed didn’t exist. We'd 
been hearing about the training available at the Philadel- 
phia Paralegal Institute. Paralegal training seemed an 
ideal solution for many of these women, but most could 
not go to Philadelphia.” So, with help from the univer- 
sity’s National Law Center, Smith began developing 
GW’s own legal assistant program. The curriculum was 
designed after extensive consultation with attorneys and 
others who were potential employers (a pattern of indus- 
try-collaboration Smith has followed in all later program 
development as well). GW’s Legal Assistant Program 
began in fall 1972 and was immediately successful. Smith 
says that then “As counselors, we realized that we didn’t 
have similar programs in other fields—not everyone 
wanted to be a paralegal—so we looked for other fields in 
which to start major, comprehensive programs. We 
wanted the programs to be of the highest quality and so 
closely attuned to employer needs that employers 
ultimately would begin calling us to hire our graduates. 
And that’s just exactly what has happened.” 

By 1974 two more programs were in place—the Publi- 
cation Specialist and Landscape Architect Assistant (now 
renamed Landscape Design) programs. In-1976 came cer- 
tificate programs that combined undergraduate courses 
and noncredit workshops (currently offered are programs 
for social services specialists, communication specialists 
and supervisory specialists). The Fund Raising Admin- 
istrator Program was introduced in 1978, followed in 
1980 by the Administrative Manager Program and in 1981 
by the Information Systems Specialist and Washington 
Representative programs. Scheduled to begin this fall is 
the new Child Care Specialist Program—developed in 
response to needs generated by Washington’s huge num- 
ber of two-career and single-parent families, and fea- 
turing a curriculum encompassing courses from early 
childhood development to CPR. 

The career certificate programs have had a major im- 
pact in the Washington professional community. Key in- 
dustry executives serve on program advisory boards to re- 
examine curricula and to identify potential instructors. 
Program officials work closely with national associations 
to keep programs current and on the mark in relation to 
marketplace needs. “Many associations recognize these 
programs as a route to certification,” Smith says; “for ex- 
ample, our Legal Assistant Program was the first such 
program in the Washington area to receive American Bar 
Association approval.” 

The programs’ impact on students has more than ful- 
filled Smith’s early hopes. She believes that, in addition to 
the relevance of the carefully designed curricula, the ma- 
jor benefit to participants is the opportunity to study un- 
der outstanding practitioners in their fields. As she puts it, 
“Almost half our students are already employed in the 
field they’re studying, so they already have a sense of who 
these instructors are. We give our students the opportuni- 
ty not only to study with these distinguished professionals 
but also—because of the way our classes are set up and be- 
cause instructors feel it’s a worthwhile contribution—stu- 
dents have the chance to really get to know and brain- 
storm with these leaders in their fields. And the students 
realize they'd otherwise probably never even meet these 
people. So it is simply an invaluable experience.” 

Continuing Education for Women became the Center 
for Continuing Education in Washington in 1981, a re- 
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flection of the broadening of the center’s initial mission. 
Smith explains: “Our programs are for both men and 
women, and the former name implied otherwise. But the 
CEW acronym stood for all our significant accomplish- 
ments; we did not want to lose that prestige. So the goal 
was to keep the acronym; we felt if we did, people could 
still see our origins but men also would feel comfortable 
and welcome.” Today, more than one-fourth of CCEW’s 
enrollment is male. 

CCEW career certificate programs are clearly practical 
and career oriented, a fact which, Smith believes, provides 
GW with an added educational dimension. ‘‘There are so 
many people,” she says, ‘“‘who have earned all the 
academic credentials that they want or need, and who 
now need educational programs that develop practical 
skills in fields offering well-paid, professional work. 
Many of our students already have credentials at the 
master’s level and beyond. They need something more. 


Our goal is not just to train people for jobs; our goal is to 
provide a practical educational foundation on which peo- 
ple can build substantive, professional careers in in- 
teresting, growing fields.” 

Could these certificate programs ever become degree 
programs? Smith, who is currently a doctoral candidate in 
higher education administration at GW, thinks so. “Our 
programs are academically sound,” she says. ‘‘I would 
like to see some of them as professional degree pro- 
grams—lI think there is room at GW for additional pro- 
fessional degrees that are not research- or policy-ori- 
ented.” Smith also notes that ‘‘George Keller’s new book, 
Academic Strategy, projects that by 1995 between 10 and 
30 percent of all colleges and universities will merge or 
close their doors. As we face the very bad downturn in the 
college-age population, gearing programs to what the 
public wants and needs is an alternative that I don’t 
believe we can afford to overlook.” O S. P. 


GW ENGINEERS ARE CONFRONTING CYBER- 
PHOBIA 


“What we're trying to do...is break down the user's 


fear of computers.” 
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G mese on the crest of the technological wave that 
continues to sweep the country are the innovative 
scientists and engineers responsible for making it all hap- 
pen. There, too, are the youth born during the computer 
revolution, as at home with computer games as their par- 
ents were with Monopoly and checkers. But what about 
the rest of the population, for whom fear of computers, 
“cyber-phobia,” is a very real problem? It is only now, 
when office computers are becoming as common as type- 
writers, that society is beginning to address the problem. 
And, not surprisingly, it is the engineer who is being called 
on for the task of easing our transition into the post- 
industrial world. 

“Tt will take awhile,” says James D. Foley, GW pro- 
fessor of engineering and applied science, ‘‘to close the 
gap between what hi-tech people are working on and what 
the lay public understands. But as young people are more 
exposed to computer technology in the classrooms and 
through computer games, cyber-phobia will disappear 
over the years.”” 

In the meantime, Foley and other GW engineering 
faculty are actively seeking to close the gap, both by 
educating laymen in computer technology and—perhaps 
most important in the long run—searching for ways to 
design computer systems more sensitive to the day-to-day 
needs of their human operators. In the former area, there 
is a course taught by GW Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science Marvin F. Eisenberg which teaches the 
non-engineers among us the intricacies of the computer. 
The latter area—focusing on how to make the computer 
easier to use—was initiated by Professor Foley with some 
support from Professor Roderick S. French, director of 
the Division of Experimental Programs. Foley believes 
that in order to sensitize engineers and computer scientists 


to the needs of the layman user, “We've got to look at it 
from the point of view of the user,” he says, ‘‘and design 
a system which addresses the requirements that the user 
has—rather than address the computer scientist’s percep- 
tions of how he would do the job if he were in the user’s 
shoes. 

“My favorite example of how this can be done is the 
case of a computer scientist/engineer who spent three 
months working in the job in which the system he was 
designing would be used. Part of the key for the designer 
was to become immersed in the environment in which the 
new technology was to be used.” 

It is unusual for the designer to involve himself so 
directly in the working environment. It is more often the 
case, says Foley, especially in the case of large corpora- 
tions, that the company marketing people write out their 
requirements and then pass them on to the design team. 
He says this kind of process ‘‘creates a barrier between the 
end application—or use—of the system and the people 
who actually design the system. That’s not a healthy situa- 
tion. What we’re trying to do, which is to break down the 
user’s fear of computers, is to integrate the various com- 
ponents more holistically.”” 

Foley and other thoughtful engineers have found that 
partitioning functions “doesn't work because you then 
have to depend on written communication and formal 
structures as opposed to more informal spoken commu- 
nication and the actual workplace experience. It's one 
thing to be handed a written document which says the way 
things are supposed to be and another to experience the 
way things really are. 

“It’s analogous to receiving a travel book that tells you 
all about the wonders of the Nile or Europe and then find- 
ing out for yourself what those places are really like by ac- 


tually visiting them. It’s the difference between having an 
intellectual understanding or a gut-level understanding— 
the facts as opposed to the emotional subtleties. You 
don’t get those subtleties, the emotional impacts—the 
Gestalt, if you will—from merely reading about a place.” 

Most of Foley’s students are engineers, of course, but 
psychology students have been drawn to him because 
cyber-phobia is, necessarily, a psychological problem. 
Non-engineers are finding it increasingly important to 
gain some knowledge of the computer, whether in its 
social implications or in actual usage. Foley teaches 
another course, computer graphics, where engineering 
students mingle with others less technologically oriented. 
He reports that he gets ‘‘at least a call a week from an ar- 
tist who wants to learn more about computer graphics. 
I’ve been working with Sam Molina (associate professor 
of art) in the Art Department in an effort to encourage 
them to get a program started for graphic artists educating 
them in computer graphics.” 

One example Foley cites demonstrates an unusual de- 
gree of involvement by one particular artist whose GW 
work focused on the fine points of computer-enhanced 
graphics. Artist Ray Twiddy (MFA ’67) took the cour- 
ageous step of switching careers when he resigned a 
tenured teaching position at Sweet Briar to enroll in GW’s 
graduate program in computer science. Since beginning 
work on his master’s, the former art professor has become 
a computer scientist in private industry. [O R. B. 


NEW TECHNOLOGISTS 
FOR AN AGE-OLD 
PROFESSION 


“Since the 1960s, - 

thousands of jobs in the 
allied health professions 
were created.” 


M ichael Esber is 27 years old. He speaks Arabic, 
French and English, and he has a B.A. in zoology 
from GW. In August 1982 Esber enrolled in the Medical 
Technology Program offered by GW’s School of Medi- 
cine and Health Sciences. One might wonder why. 

Esber gives many reasons, but one obviously is para- 
mount: at the end of his year of study, a job awaits 
him—a well-paying, professional position in an atmos- 
phere he enjoys. By adding a set of marketable skills to his 
solid undergraduate foundation, Esber has faced the 
reality of today’s job market. 

“There's a shortage of medical technologists in the 
D.C. area,” according to Esber. “And it’s a good field. 
Some medical technologists will make it their life’s work; 
others will use it as a stepping-stone to graduate work or 
medical school.” 

Although the program—which leads to a B.S. degree 
with a major in medical technology—is designed primari- 
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ly for undergraduates, Esber, like some of his classmates, 
had already earned a bachelor’s degree when he sought 
admission to the clinical year. Medical technology is only 
one of several allied health programs offered by the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The school also 
offers an Associate in Science degree with a major in 
nuclear medicine technology, as well as four other B.S. 
degree programs with majors in nurse practitioner, nurs- 
ing anesthesia, physician assistant, and radiologic sciences 
and administration. A new program, a surgical residency 
for physician assistants, was introduced in August of this 
year, and an additional baccalaureate program with a ma- 
jor in medical record administration will begin in January 
1984. 

Interest in allied health programs continues to increase 
at a time when at least some departments are facing 
declining enrollments. Again, one might wonder why. 

According to Assistant Dean Jarrett M. Wise, a major 
reason is that “Technology has grown so rapidly that the 
practice of medicine just hasn’t been able to keep up with 
the technology,” Wise says. “An increasing number of 
doctors have turned to specialization; unable to keep up 
with developments in all aspects of medicine, they have 
become expert instead in one facet. The proliferation of 
allied health programs resulted from the same basic prob- 
lem, namely the rapid increase of technological develop- 
ments accompanied by the shortage of personnel trained 
to interpret and use the new body of knowledge. As a 
result, ever since the 1960s, thousands of jobs in the allied 
health professions were created.” 

Credit GW with foresight. In 1971, President Elliott 
created a task force in the School of Medicine to study the 
concept of primary health care and determine whether 
GW’s curriculum should be changed to include allied 
health areas. The task force reported affirmatively, and 
by 1972 four programs were in place: physician assistant, 
nurse practitioner, nursing anesthesia and—transferred 
from Columbian College—medical technologist. During 
the same period, the school developed an affiliation with 
the U.S. Navy in which Naval personnel could enroll in 
undergraduate degree programs conducted at off-campus 
sites; this affiliation still exists. Sheila D. Polakoff, assis- 
tant director of allied health administration, estimates 
that thus far more than 6,000 students have been enrolled 
in these Navy programs. 

In 1973, the Medical Schools name was changed to 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, to allow for the 
incorporation of allied health programs. This represented 
an important milestone, one according to Wise that re- 
flects GW’s commitment to allied health programs. 

Wise came to George Washington University in 1971 as 
a physician assistant—he was, in fact, the first physician 
assistant in the Washington area. When the Physician As- 
sistant Program started, Wise became its first associate 
director and subsequently, its director. Now, as an assis- 
tant dean in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
he is responsible for the administrative operation of all 
allied health programs. Wise speaks with pride about the 
considerable progress made in the past 12 years, both in 
GW programs and more specifically, in the increasing 
public acceptance accorded to physician assistants. Wise 
notes that physicians as well as patients accepted these 
new, mid-level health practitioners quickly. “Physicians 
saw physician assistants, for example, as tremendous as- 
sets to their practices,” Wise asserts, ‘and patients were 
happy because their waiting time often was reduced.” 
Beyond that, a number of patients have said they some- 
times find it easier to talk to physician assistants than to 
doctors—‘‘there is still some awe of the physician.” 

Wise says reluctance on the part of medical school 
faculty to teach in these programs is rapidly disappearing, 
although ten years ago this was not the case. As he says, 
“There's been a real turnaround, and the medical school 
faculty have come to enjoy our students’ presence in their 
classes.” 

Where do the students come from? Sheila Polakoff ex- 
plains that “Most of our students are not 18-year-olds. 
They’re 27, 35 or even 40 and some of them are working 
on a second bachelor’s degree; a small number have mas- 
ter's degrees. Some are making a career change out of 
boredom or necessity. Our students come from a wide 
range of academic and social backgrounds, but the com- 
mon denominator is motivation. And, although salary is a 
significant factor, the availability of professional oppor- 
tunities is undoubtedly the key motivator.” 

Initial salaries tend to be good. In the Washington met- 
ropolitan area, Jarrett Wise estimates that the average 


starting salary range for physician assistants and nurse 
practitioners is between $19,000 and $25,000 per year. 
Medical technologists can expect to start at around 
$18,000. Nurse anesthetists can start as high as $28,000 or 
more, and then there is the pleasant prospect facing the 
radiologic sciences administrator, for which Wise says 
there is such an “incredible demand” that some can start 
at a salary of $30,000 or more. 

Help in finding those jobs is built into the programs. 
According to Polakoff, “Some people don’t know how to 
go about looking for a job. We think it's another part of 
the educational process to teach them skills, such as how 
to construct a resume and how to market themselves. 
Also, some of the programs maintain a job placement file. 
Up until now, it hasn't been that necessary because there 
were jobs—although obviously all of our graduates can- 
not be placed in the Washington area. But we’d be foolish 
if we didn’t plan ahead and get ready for the day when 
students need more assistance.”’ Beside which, Polakoff 
adds, “I think it's our responsibility. If we're going to 
train them, we also have to help place them. Getting the 
first job is the hardest.” 

Planning in GW’s allied health programs recently took 
an interesting twist. Early in 1982, the District of Colum- 
bia public school system designated certain high schools 
as career high schools in varying disciplines. D.C. 
designated Martha Washington High School and Eastern 


High School as health careers high schools. Represen- 
tatives of GW’s allied health programs, among others, 
have been working since then with the D.C. school system 
to design and implement a curriculum that will prepare 
bright but disadvantaged students for further training in 
health careers. Currently more than 60 students are 
enrolled in health career programs at both Martha Wash- 
ington and Eastern; it is hoped that students will be able to 
designate the health career they wish to pursue by their 
senior year of high school. 

Wise is optimistic about the future of GW’s allied 
health programs. He foresees no diminution in the health 
technology explosion that has created the demand for the 
practitioners GW trains. He sees further program expan- 
sion in the years ahead, but is cautious on one point. “Our 
tuition is high (for example, annual tuition for the nurse 
practitioner and physician assistant programs is $7,350), 
but is well worth the money because of the quality educa- 
tion we provide. Clearly some of our programs are among 
the top five in the country. We must maintain that level of 
quality and continue to inform our students about a varie- 
ty of financial aid sources to enable them to make it 
through.” 

Michael Esber summed up his view of the quality in 
concise terms: “This program is serious business; you 
have to commit yourself and work hard. But it is worth it. 
Definitely, it is worth it.” O S. P. 


DESIGN FOR GRADUATE EDUCATION: 


INDIVIDUALIZED MAs 
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Y- can’t square-peg everyone into a pre-designed 
curriculum. So over the past 12 years, GW’s 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has been offering a 
master’s degree in which students can design their own 
curriculum and earn an MA tailor-made to suit their in- 
terests or needs. 

A few words of caution, however; it’s not for everyone 
and in fact, there’s likely to be a lot more work than first 
meets the eye. 

“It’s an effort to say to students that if you have an in- 
teresting idea and a sound educational plan, we'll see if we 


have the resources to support your program,” said 
William B. Griffith, now Philosophy Department chair- 
man who, until last July, directed the program for the 
past eight years. “It's an effort to make more of the 
resources of the university available in new ways to 
students.”’ 

Educational needs change and educational possibilities 
may develop faster than a graduate school can meet them. 
“And in a town like Washington,” added new program 
director and associate professor of economics Joseph 
Cordes, “you're going to have people with a variety of 
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talents and interests. They may have a problem they want 
to examine in greater depth and which will cut across a 
number of disciplines.” 

A typical student may enroll for essentially job-related 
reasons; he or she may need a particular mix of courses 
for which no broad-scaled program exists. A student may 
not need command of an entire field on which a traditional 
discipline’s degree might focus, but still need to learn 
parts of it. So the program offers students a chance to 
earn their degrees by tying together a number of fields. 

The idea of letting students design their own MA 
degrees developed in the early 1970s under the umbrella of 
the master’s in special studies degree. By 1974, the interest 
was so great that the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences set up the Committee on Individual Programs, com- 
posed of seven faculty members whose mission was to 
supervise and advise the more than 35 students who had 
enrolled. 

“I don’t think anyone really anticipated that kind of 
response,” Griffith said. Through the program’s first 10 
years, almost 170 students had signed up, almost 90 had 
finished, and more were still at work. While the number 
of students now enrolled is not as high as it once was, the 
program is still popular among those who want a chance 
to choose a new approach. 

Anyone interested in applying for the Master of Arts or 
Master of Science with an individualized program must 
first meet the entrance requirements of the Graduate 
School, which normally include an overall B average and 
a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college. 

Along with the formal application, the student must 
submit for approval a proposed program of study, con- 
sisting of a minimum of 36 hours of graduate level courses 
distributed over at least three fields. No more than 18 
hours may be taken in any one field. A student must also 
take a course in interdisciplinary methodologies, which 
helps to clarify the challenges a student may encounter 
while trying to combine courses from different depart- 
ments. While a majority of courses must be taken in the 
Graduate School, with advance approval courses may be 
taken in other schools within the university that offer 
graduate courses, or from member universities in the 
Washington Consortium. 

To develop a proposed curriculum, the applicant must 
first draft a three- to five-page essay charting the educa- 
tional goals to be attained, along with a rationale for a 
suggested set of courses leading to those goals. This pro- 
posal is used as a springboard for discussions with the 
director of individual programs and with faculty members 
of the relevant disciplines. After the courses are analyzed, 
the sequencing of courses is reviewed, and the prerequi- 
sites and other requirements are approved, a final version 
of the essay along with the final summary of courses is 
submitted with an application for review by the Graduate 
School and the full Committee on Individual Programs. 

“It’s a lot of work for a student to develop his or her 
own program,” Griffith said. ‘‘Most students really have 
no idea how much work it’s going to be. Several students 
have suggested that they should earn at least 3 hours credit 
for designing their program because when they’ve fin- 
ished that step, they've learned quite a bit.” 

The preparation process requires serious thought and 
careful planning, Griffith stressed. “It can’t be done over- 
night. We require them to consult with all relevant and in- 
volved departments, and we review what they plan to do. 
We offer advice and help arrange consultations. And if we 
on the committee are not sure a student is taking the right 
mix, we ask someone else to take a look,” he said. 

“We try to convey that there is a price to this kind of 
degree—a certain amount of risk. If you enter a cur- 
riculum in something such as mathematics, which has 
been taught a number of years, the bugs will be pretty well 
ironed out. Everyone will know pretty well what must be 
included. But if you’re designing your own degree and it’s 
your first time through, there may be mistakes you'll 
make,” he said. 

But no one should feel sorry for students who choose 
this challenge. ‘‘It does seem like a lot of pressure, but no 
one forces a student to do this. It’s something a student 
opts to do, and only if he or she has a very strong drive 
and is unsatisfied with the other alternatives. Students 
must really want to do their own program.” 

“It gives students an element of choice,” Cordes 
added. ‘‘Sure, there’s a price they must pay for that choice 
by thinking through what they want and how they will do 
it, but that’s one of the principal benefits. It’s choice in a 
structured environment.”’ 


And while the committee insists that students be as def- 
inite as possible when they enroll, students are allowed to 
modify their program later if they must. So the commit- 
tee’s advisory role is important the whole way through. 

“A good program cannot be just a collection of 
courses,” Griffith said. “It must be an integrated pro- 
gram. A student has to think through the relationships 
among the various disciplines.”” To address this, another 
essential part of the process is a colloquium on inter- 
disciplinary methodologies which students are required to 
take. The colloquium helps students when confronting the 
potential problems of mixing disciplines; it also prepares 
them for the final requirement, an exit essay which re- 
places the comprehensive examination. The essay is a con- 
ceptual exercise that draws together what students have 
studied, by requiring them to clarify or solve a problem 
based on the area of academic inquiry. 

As for the program's future, both Griffith and Cordes 


see a real need for it to continue. ‘‘There will always be 
problems that cut across a number of areas,” Cordes said. 
“And I don’t see how the need to address them will go 
away.” 

In past years, a number of students were enrolled in the 
program to pursue study of various policy issues—a need 
which has since been addressed by the Graduate School by 
offering new, more formalized policy study additions to 
the university’s academic offerings. Areas still commonly 
studied by today’s enrolled students cross the lines of the 
social sciences, natural sciences, humanities and various 
administrative fields, to name only a few. 

“We're seeing a number of innovative programs by stu- 
dents who perceive they will need a particular kind of 
competence in the future,” Griffith said. ‘‘They’re trying 
to figure out the complex of skills or knowledge that will 
be valued in the future. They’re trying to stay one step 
ahead.” [] D. E. T. 


A PERSONAL SUCCESS STORY FROM ONE 


INNOVATIVE PROGRAM 


“I want to continue to better myself. And the more you 


VV: Sharon Briggs came to work at GW nearly six 
years ago, she was acutely aware that her reading 


was inadequate. She had, in fact, been told by a high 
school counselor in her native Florida community not 
even to try college—that it would be a waste of her time 
and money. But Briggs wasn't inclined to give up on her 
future so quickly. And, by fall 1981, she had completed a 
GW credit course in American literature; not only did she 
complete it, she earned a B in the course. 

What made the difference? Briggs credits GW’s Read- 
ing Center, where she initially went for help. Her first step 
was a basic reading course designed for those whose read- 
ing skill levels were very low. Offered by the Reading Cen- 
ter in conjunction with GW’s employee Training Divi- 
sion, the course gave Briggs a running start, albeit a 
belated one. She proceeded through two other Reading 
Center courses, sandwiching in another Training Division 
course as well, and gained competence—and confi- 
dence—with each completion. Finally came enrollment in 
the American literature course, and the subsequent grade 
of B. Next on the agenda for Briggs are a few more 
undergraduate courses—‘‘to complete the foundation,”’ 
she says—and then application for degree candidacy in 
fine arts. 

Briggs’ motivation has changed since she began these 
courses. Originally, she says, ‘‘I wanted to show that that 
counselor was wrong. And very soon I proved to myself 
that I was capable of doing the work.” At that point the 
emphasis shifted, and now Briggs says ‘‘I’m doing this for 
myself, because I want to continue to better myself. And 
the more you know, the better job you can get.’’ Briggs is 
especially enthusiastic about the fact that remedial 
courses as well as regular curricula are available free to 
GW employees, through tuition benefits. ‘‘I hope more 
people will take advantage of this,” she says. “Employees 
who improve their knowledge and skills benefit not only 
themselves but the whole university as well.” 

Reading Center courses such as those that were so 


know, the better job you can get.” 


valuable to Sharon Briggs serve GW students and the gen- 
eral public as well as university employees. Each summer 
and throughout the academic year, students preparing for 
college participate in High School Study Skills, SAT 
preparation, the Pre-College Intensive Preparatory 
course and reading courses in the Educational Opportuni- 
ty Program. A course for Horrendous Spellers can help 
teenagers and adults become better spellers. In addition, 
four levels of adult reading improvement courses are 
offered. 

The Pre-College Intensive course is considered by cen- 
ter staff as a ‘‘one-of-a-kind’’ curriculum. One facet of 
the program is a course in the Psychology of Learning and 
Living, which introduces students to the pressures of care- 
ful listening, note taking, recalling and comprehending; 
skill-building in these areas is aided through individual 
work with a reading instructor, a composition teacher and 
a counselor. (This course also is covered by staff tuition 
benefits, where applicable.) 

Other Reading Center programs are designed to benefit 
children. For seven years the center has conducted an 
After School Program for Gifted Children and recently 
has begun a course to develop logical thinking skills for 
children ages 3 to 10. 

The Reading Center’s professional services—including 
testing and diagnosis, individual tutoring and group in- 
struction—can thus be helpful to both children and 
adults with either mild or severe reading problems. [J 
SP, 


Contributors to “Innovations” include News and Public 
Affairs Office staff members Robert Bové, newswriter; 
Sandy Pinkus, editor; and David E. Taylor, News Service 
manager. GWTimes also wishes to acknowledge with ap- 
preciation the article by James Deakin, adjunct associate 
professor of journalism and former White House corre- 
spondent for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Wallace D. Riley Receives Law 


Alumni Award 


In recognition of his succession to the presidency 
of the American Bar Association, Wallace D. 
Riley, LLM "54, received the GW Law Alumni 
Association’s Professional Achievement Award. 
The award was presented by President Elliott at 
the annual Law Association breakfast meeting in 
Atlanta August 2. Riley became president-elect 
at the conclusion of the 1982 ABA annual 
meeting and assumed the presidency immediate- 
ly following this year’s August 3 ABA annual 
meeting. 

Riley brings impressive credentials to the new 
post. A native of Detroit, he has academic 
degrees from the University of Chicago and the 
University of Michigan. He received his JD from 
the University of Michigan in 1952 prior to earn- 
ing his LLM at GW. A founding partner of the 
15-lawyer corporate law firm of Riley & Roumell 
in Detroit, Riley has been active in local and na- 


tional bar associations throughout his career. He 
served in 1972-73 as president of the State Bar of 
Michigan and currently is president of the Mich- 
igan State Bar Foundation. In addition to the 
ABA, he is a member of the American Judica- 
ture Society. His wife, Dorothy Comstock Riley, 
is a justice of the Michigan Supreme Court. 

Riley has no special agenda for his one-year 
ABA term, believing that the president ““ought 
to carry out [the members’] goals instead of 
coming with his own personal programs.” Heis, 
nevertheless, optimistic about the year ahead, 
and hopes that the future will bring improve- 
ment in the image of the legal profession. He 
believes that lawyers sometimes are seen by non- 
lawyers as “‘hucksters,”’ while really ‘‘attorneys 
are where they are because they believe in the 
[judicial] system; they’re advocates of the 
system,” Riley says. 


GAA Presents 1983 Alumni 


Service Awards 


GW’s General Alumni Association presented 18 
Alumni Service Awards at its Reunion Weekend 
dinner dance. In addition to the 15 alumni 
honored, three other distinguished members of 
the GW community also received awards. Alum- 
ni recipients were Aaron I. Alembik Jr., JD '56; 
Edward W. Barth, EdD ’71; Robert C. Bennett, 
LLB ’65; Elaine Bradshaw, MAE "64; Roland 
K. Bullard II, BA '66, MBA "69; Lyndale H. 
George, BSP "48, MAE ’52, APC ’61; Frances 
H. Goodwin, JD '56; George E. Goodwin, JD 
°55; William F. Huf, MEA "60; Farrell L. Lines, 


JD '68; Harold L. Martin, AA 62; Robert G. 
Perry, BS '70; Dewey D. Schade, JD "67; 
William D. Steeves Jr., BA ’75, MA "76; George 
F. Wilsey Jr., JD '58; David L. Woodrum, 
MBA '66. Non-alumni award recipients were 
Seymour Alpert, GW vice president for develop- 
ment until his June 1983 retirement; Louis H. 
Kornhauser, executive assistant to the dean, 
School of Education and Human Development; 
and John Francis Latimer, professor emeritus of 
classics, former university marshal and president 
of the Society of the Emeriti. 
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#101 Beach Towel #105 Hooded Sweatshirt 
100% cotton, yellow with 50% cotton, 50% polyester. 
navy lettering; 35” x 60” With G.W.U. design. 
$18.95 Available S, M, L, XL—Navy 
and Gray. $18.95 
#102 Wooden Plaque Matching sweatpants 
G.W. seal carved in wood available. $13.95 
plaque; 12” in diameter. 
$27.99 #106 Sportshirt 
50% cotton, 50% polyester, 
#103 Mugs navy rt with tan collar 
English pewter mug with and tan G.W.U. left-pocket 
university seal mounted on imprint. S, M, L, XL 
mug. $49.00 $18.95 
Seal also mounted on 
Pewtarex mugs. $15.50 #107 Sweater 


G.W.U. embroidery on left 
chest—80% acrylic, 20% 

nylon. Available in navy or 
gay. S, M, L, XL $24.95 


#104 Sweatshirt 
50% cotton, 50% polyester 
with University seal imprint. 


Available in navy and gray— 

S, M, L, XL. $13.95 #108 Door/Wall Matt 
Also available in children's > Royal blue background with 
sizes—XS, S, M, L. $11.50 George Washington 


{#107 


University imprinted in old 
ld lettering. 18” x 24” 
.00 


H109 Official G.W.U. Tie 
100% polyester tie. Body of 
tie is navy with gold stripes. 
$12.95 


#110 Pen/Pencil Set 
Wooden desk pen-holder 
with George Washington 
University emblem. Includes 
matching ballpoint pen. 
$29.00 


#111 Official G.W.U. 
Rings—For men and women. 
Write for brochure. 


#112 Blazer Buttons 

18K gold plated, G.W.U. 
seal. Three coat and four 
sleeve buttons. $35.95 (set) 


#113 Desk Plaque 
Plastic plaque screened with 
George Washington University 
seal, set in a wooden base. 
7” x 10” x 314" $13.00 


#114 T-Shirt 

100% cotton. Navy with 
white lettering. Available in 
adult sizes—S, M, L, XL. 
$7.25 


#115 Medical & Law 
T-Shirts 

50% cotton, 50% polyester. 
White with blue trim and 
lettering. Available in adult S, 
M, L, XL. Specify school. 
$6.50 


#116 Running Shorts 
50% cotton, 50% polyester. 
White with navy trim and 
lettering. Available in adult S, 
M, L, XL. $7.95 


I George Washington University Bookstore, 2110 Eye Street. NW, Washngion DC 20052 
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Alumni in the News 


Since completing law school at Emory Universi- 
ty, Joel Arogeti, BA '78, has been an attorney 
for the Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
Division of Enforcement in Miami. 


Under the direction of Phil Audibert, BA '72, 
the news department of WJMA, Orange, Va., 
has won four awards from the Virginia Asso- 
ciated Press Broadcasters. Audibert himself won 
two of the honors, including his fifth ‘‘Best 
Feature” award in the last six years. 


Steven C. Beers, MBA ’79, has joined Litton In- 
dustries’ Amecom Division as vice president of 
finance. Previously, Beers held financial posi- 
tions with D.C. Trading and Development Corp. 
and Mitre Corp., both in the Washington area. 


Joel J. Bergsma, BA '77, is now chief legal 
counsel for the House of Representatives of the 
Third Northern Mariana Islands Common- 
wealth Legislature, Saipan, CM. 


Thomas H. Birmingham, BCE '56, received 
Maryland’s 1982 Civil Engineer of the Year 
Award for his outstanding contributions to the 
profession. 


Michael E. Blaser, BBA ”73, is now a managing 
director of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., the world’s 
largest insurance broker. Blaser joined the com- 
pany’s New York office in 1973 and has been a 
vice president and controller, international opera- 
tions. His special responsibilities are in manage- 
ment analysis and budgets. 


George F. Border, MSA ’73, has been appointed 
senior vice president of corporate information 
resources for the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corp., Washington. Previously Border was an ex- 
ecutive with Christian Broadcasting Network, 
Inc., and the Copperweld Corp. 


L. Gordon Croft, MEA ’63, has been named 
president of the T. Rowe Price Growth & Income 
Fund. Croft joined T. Rowe Price Associates, 
Inc., the Baltimore-based investment counsel firm 
and the Fund’s advisor, in 1967. He is a vice presi- 
dent of the firm and also serves as vice president 
of the T. Rowe Price New Era Fund, Inc. 


Marvin Dang, JD *78, was elected in November 
1982 as a Hawaii state representative. In that 
capacity he also serves as assistant minority floor 
leader. Dang is a practicing attorney in Honolulu, 
and is the state membership chairman for the 
American Bar Association. 


Preston A. Davis, MSA '74, director and ad- 
vocate for small business utilization, USDA, was 
recently inducted into West Virginia State Col- 
lege’s Hall of Fame for outstanding contribu- 
tions, in military and civilian pursuits, to com- 
munity, city, state, and nation. 


Two graduates of GW’s medical school were 
honored recently. The National Alumni Associa- 
tion of Mount Saint Mary’s College, Em- 
mitsburg, Md., has named Francis L. Delmonico, 
MD ’71, a distinguished alumnus. Delmonico is 
assistant professor of surgery at Harvard Medical 
School and a member of the surgical team at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. He trained 
under renal transplant pioneer David Hume and 
has participated in more than fifty transplants 
since 1980. And 1983 Alumni Achievement 
Award winner, Vincent T. DeVita Jr., MD '61, 
recieved an honorary doctor of science degree 
from Ohio State University, as well as the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center Award 
for his work as a pioneer in chemotherapy. 


Florida Atlantic University has conferred upon 
Willy J. Feuerlein, AB, MA '35, an honorary 
doctor of laws degree for his dedication to im- 
proving the quality of education at FAU and for 
bringing the institution international recognition. 
Feuerlein, formerly an economist in that universi- 
ty’s College of Social Science, served three terms 
as chairman of his department and as chairman of 


Moffett Studio _ 


Horowitz Katz 

the university senate. His colleagues marked his 
1981 retirement with the creation of the Willy J. 
Feuerlein Prize in International Economics. 


Charlene Freadman, BA ’79, is testing Boston’s 
political waters. Although she is not yet running 
for office, after working on the successful cam- 
paign of Michael Dukakis and becoming involved 
in local ward activities, Freadman is looking 
toward a career in politics. Recently featured in 
the Boston Ledger’s “Women of Boston” article, 
she currently works as assistant public relations 
director of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. : 


James H. French, JD ’57, has been appointed 
U.S. assistant postmaster general for procure- 
ment and supply. French entered the postal ser- 
vice in 1969 and most recently served as associate 
general counsel, Office of Contracts and Property 
Law. 


Catawba College, N.C., bestowed an honorary 
doctor of laws degree upon Air Force General 
Charles A. Gabriel, MEA ’64. Stationed at the 
Pentagon, Gabriel has been chief-of-staff of the 
U.S. Air Force since July 1982. 


Steve Gamer, BA ’77, crisscrosses the United 
States and Canada, and sometimes Bermuda, 
almost monthly. He is the North American repre- 
sentative of James Martin, author, lecturer and 
authority on the social and commercial impact of 
computers. Gamer, marketing director for Tech- 
nology Transfer Institute, the company that 
handles Martin’s North American activities, is 
responsible for everything from travel arrange- 
ments to international public relations and adver- 
tising. 


Robert E. Gardner, BEE '54, a scientist in the 
Naval Research Laboratory’s radar division, has 
received the Navy Superior Civilian Service 
Award for his superior technical contributions to 
the advancement of naval radar systems. Gardner 
has also received two NRL Research Publication 
Awards. 


Michael Grow, PhD *77, has been named director 
of the Latin American Studies Program and asso- 
ciate professor of history at Ohio University in 
Athens. 


Ten years ago, Rear Admiral Benjamin Hacker, 
MSA *78, directed Naval ROTC protocol at Flor- 
ida A&M University. Today he commands a fleet 
of 50,000 naval personnel in the Mediterranean. 
From his headquarters in Naples, Hacker com- 
mands fleet air, maritime air forces, and maritime 
surveillance and reconnaisance forces spanning 
almost one million square miles of territory. 


Emmanuel Horowitz, BS '56, PhD '63, pro- 
fessor-director of the Center for Materials 
Research at Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, was elected to a three-year term on the 
board of directors of the American Society for 
Testing & Materials. A fellow of the Washington 


Delmonico Freadman 


Kugler 


Kavanaugh 


Academy of Sciences and a member of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Horowitz has been 
associated with ASTM since 1951 and has been 
active in its committee work. 


A. Sidney Katz, JD '66,was given the 1982 annual 
award of distinction for his approach to protec- 
ting video-game technology through copyright 
enforcement of the audio-visual work embodied 
in the game. The award was presented by GW 
Professor Irving Kayton at the annual spring insti- 
tute of the Patent Resources Group. Katz’s newly 
formed law firm in Chicago, Welsh & Katz, spe- 
cializes in technology and intellectual property 
law. 


E. Edward Kavanaugh, MBA '70, has been 
named president and chief executive officer of the 
Cosmetic, Toiletry and Fragrance Association, 
Washington. Kavanaugh, who has served CTFA 
as a key staff executive since 1972, became ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief operating officer 
in 1981. 


Three GW alumni have received awards for supe- 
rior government service. For her role in furthering 
a program to educate consumers about the health 
risk of sodium, Eileen Kugler, BA '72, was 
awarded the USDA’s Superior Service Award. 
Kugler was instrumental in developing and dis- 
tributing nationwide the pamphlet, “Sodium— 
Think About It.” The 1982 Presidential Rank 
Award of Meritorious Executive went to James 
Anthony Tegnelia Jr., MEA '75, for his accom- 
plishments as director, Air Vehicles Technology 
Office, Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, Office of the Secretary of Defense. And 
Charles L. Trichilo, BA '68, PhD '71, received 
the EPA’s Bronze Medal for commendable ser- 
vice in recognition of outstanding leadership and 
initiative. Trichilo heads the residue chemistry 
branch of the EPA’s Pesticide Programs, Hazard 
Evaluation Division, Arlington, Va. 


James Lee-McPhee, BA '79, who recently com- 
pleted a master of divinity degree at Drew Univer- 
sity Theology School, Madison, N.J., was or- 
dained in 1982 in the United Methodist Church. 
He serves as pastor of United Methodist churches 
in Easton-Mars Hill, Me. 


Nancy Leon, BA ’73, has been appointed senior 
engineer with the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of 
the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena. Leon will be responsible for air 
transportation research and planning efforts. 


The new deputy general counsel of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Personnel Management is Daniel R. Levin- 
son, LLM ’77. In his new position, Levinson 
assists the general counsel in advising senior of- 
ficials on legal matters and in supervising OPM 
litigation. 

Bernard Lubin, BA '52, MA ’53, was recently 
elected a fellow in the divisions of consulting and 
counseling psychology of the American Psychol- 
ogical Association. Lubin is a professor of psy- 
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chology and chairman of his department at the 
University of Missouri, Kansas City. 


Ellen Meyer, BA '70, MA '74, has been named 
vice president of marketing and extension, Min- 
neapolis College of Art and Design. Meyer was 
the college’s director of extension programs and 
summer school from 1979 to 1982. 


Lucille Joyce Norstrand, MD °75, was recently 
certified as a diplomate by the American Board of 
Urology, one of the few women surgeons in the 
United States to be certified in this specialty. 
Norstrand is currently in private practice in 
Augusta, Me. 


Freelance television / film producer Barbara Price, 
BA ’71, recently became a member of the Direc- 
tors Guild of America. Price is currently associate 
director of the nationally syndicated program, 
“Lie Detector,” hosted by F. Lee Bailey. 


Carole A. Rayburn, MA ’65, is president-elect of 
the Maryland Psychological Association and the 
APA’s section on the clinical psychology of 
women. Rayburn also received a research grant 
from the American Association of University 
Women for a study on stress in religious leaders. 


Roy Daniel Rosner, MEA '79, a recognized ex- 
pert in the field of advanced telecommunications, 
has joined GTE Telenet Communications Corp. 
as vice president for telecommunication systems 
and architectures. Rosner is responsible for speci- 
fying the requirements of new systems and proto- 
cols for large military and civilian customer ap- 
plications and for the defining and developing of 
new hardware and software architectures for 
Telenet systems. 


William F. Shaw, MA '53, has received the 1983 
IRAC/FOSE Award from the Information 
Resources Administration Councils in recognition 
of his outstanding work in the field of manage- 
ment information systems. Shaw is chief statisti- 
cian for the Office of Housing, HUD. 


Ethel Simon-McWilliams, MA ’71, associate 
director of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory in Portland, Oregon, has been elected 
chairperson of the St. Vincent Hospital and Med- 
ical Center Advisory Board. She is the first female 
and first black to be elected to the position. 
Simon-McWilliams holds appointments on a 
number of commissions, including the Oregon 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission. 


Michael Zagaris, BA '68, is making a name for 
himself on the west coast in sports and entertain- 
ment photography. He has been team photogra- 
pher for the San Francisco 49ers for the past 11 
years and for the Oakland Athletics for three 
years. Zagaris also does special assignment 
photography for the National Football League, 
and has toured with such groups as The Rolling 
Stones and The Who. 
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Alumni Authors 


Steven R. Albersheim, MUP "82, is a co-author 
(with E. J. Rickley and M. J. Brien) of a 1983 
U.S. Department of Transportation / Federal 
Aviation Administration publication, *““Heli- 
copter Noise Survey at Selected New York City 
Heliports.”” Albersheim works with the Office of 
Environment and Energy, Washington. DOT/ 
FAA, Washington, 1983. 


examines the positive and negative lasting effects 
fathers can have on their daughters’ lives. Among 
other conclusions, Fields finds that a “father’s 
imprint marks a woman’s identity for all time— 
her sense of self, her work, her love relationships, 
her understanding of the sexual differences.” Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston, 1983. 


Books, New York, 1982. 


Parker Brothers, toy and game manufacturer, 
has appointed Al J. Zink, MSA °74, vice presi- 
dent, personnel. Employee relations director 
since 1979, Zink now is responsible for all per- 
sonnel functions. 


Susan Cardinale, MA '76, has compiled An- 
thologies By and About Women, Greenwood 
Press, Westport, Ct., 1982. The book indexes 
375 anthologies, nearly all of the collected 
material on the subject written, reprinted or 
translated since the mid-sixties. Cardinale, a 
reference librarian at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, and a specialist in women’s 
studies, currently is preparing a reference guide 
to materials by and about women of 17th-cen- 
tury England. 


ee 


Suzanne Hammersberg, MAE °76, EdD *80, 
dean of allied health technology at Miami-Dade 
Community College, received the 7th annual 
Distinguished Author Award from the Journal 
of Allied Health for her article, “A Cost/ 
Benefit Study of Clinical Education in Selected 
Allied Health Programs.” She also has been 
elected to a two-year term on the board of direc- 
tors of the American Society of Allied Health 
Professions. Continued on the next page 


And what about you? We'd like to highlight 
news of your career and other accomplishments. 
Much of our material for this section comes di- 
rectly from alumni who write us—why not be 
one of them? Send us a note, and if possible a 
black and white photo, which we'll return upon 
request; then look for yourself in an upcoming 
issue. While we can’t always use all the material 
we receive because of restrictions on space, we 
do give every submission careful consideration. 


Sissela Bok, BA '57, MA '58, an authority on 
ethics and the teacher of “Moral Reasoning,” a 
popular course at Harvard University, has writ- 
ten a critically acclaimed book, Secrets: On the 
Ethics of Concealment and Revelation. Bok is 
already known for her 1979 book, Lying. She is 
the daughter of Nobel Prize winners Gunnar and 
Alva Myrdal of Sweden and the wife of Harvard 
president Derek C. Bok, MA ’58. Pantheon 


Like Father, Like Daughter: How Father Shapes 
the Woman His Daughter Becomes, is by 
Suzanne Bregman Fields, BA "57, MA ’65. Fields 
(who also has a PhD from Catholic University) 
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Alumni Authors Continued 


Recently published: a hands-on workbook for 
managers, Planning for Organizational Success: 
A Practical Guide by Roger Kaufman, BA ’54, 
and Bruce Stone. Kaufman is professor of edu- 
cation and director of the Center of Needs As- 
sessment and Planning at Florida State Uni- 
versity in Tallahassee. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1983 


A recently published book by Chester H. McCall 
Jr., BA '50, MA '52, PhD "57, is Sampling 
and Statistics Handbook for Research. McCallis 
an associate professor in Pepperdine Univer- 
sity's Graduate School of Education and Psy- 
chology. Iowa State University Press, Ames, 
1982. 


Allen Dale Olson, MAE "67, EdD ’72, and his 
wife Joanie have written Dining in Europe's 
Greatest Restaurants, an inside look at 50 
outstanding restaurants from Stockholm to 
Madrid. Olson is the Department of Defense 
Dependents’ Schools liaison officer to the 
commander-in-chief of the U.S. Army, Europe. 
He has authored several books about travel in 
Europe. Walsworth Publishing Co., Marceline, 
Mo., 1983. 


Jack W. Robinson, JD '63, a partner in the 
Nashville, Tenn., law firm of Gullett, Sanford & 
Robinson, has co-authored with Federal Judge 
Harry Phillips the fourth edition of a three- 


volume work, Pritchard on the Law of Wills and 
Administration of Estates. Robinson is im- 
mediate past president of the Nashville Bar 
Association. The Michie Co., Charlottesville, 
Va., 1983. 


With colleagues William J. Evans and John R. 
Stipp, professional parliamentarian Virginia 
Hughes Schlotzhauer, BAL "34, authored Par- 
liamentary Opinions, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Des Moines, Ia., 1982. The 
book provides comprehensive and up-to-date 
answers to some of the more controversial ques- 
tions of parliamentary procedure. In addition to 
parlimentary assignments, Schlotzhauer teaches 
courses in parliamentary procedure. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Your participation is the key to the success of 
alumni activities. Please join us this fall—we 
look forward to seeing you! 


Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA "65 
President 
General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA "76 
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On-Campus Events 


November 2, December 7—First Wednesday 
Lectures 

This popular free lecture series, featuring 
distinguished GW faculty and alumni, con- 
tinues this fall with a November 2 film presen- 
tation by Chung-wen Shih, GW professor of 
Chinese. The film, “Return from Silence: 
China’s Revolutionary Writers,” was produced 
and directed by Professor Shih and was recent- 
ly shown nationally on PBS television. The 
December 7 lecture features University Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy Peter J. Caws and is en- 
titled “Yorick's World, or The Universe in a 
Single Skull.” Location for both lectures is the 
Marvin Center Continental Room (formerly 
called the Ballroom), 800 Twenty-first St., 
N.W., at 8 p.m. To ensure seating, call Alum- 
ni Relations, 676-6435, at least two days in 
advance. Dinner is available, starting at 6:30 
p.m., by making reservations directly with the 
GW Club on the third floor of the Marvin 
Center, 676-6610. 


November 3—Opening Night Reception 
Alumni who are season-ticket subscribers and 
who attend the opening night performance of 
Much Ado About Nothing are invited to join 
the cast, crew and faculty of the Department 
of Communication and Theater at a reception 
on the third floor of the Marvin Center (out- 
side the GW University Club) following the 


8 p.m. performance in the Marvin Theatre. 
Ticket information and reception reservations: 
676-6178. (Seating is limited, so early reserva- 
tions are recommended.) 


November 14—School of Public and 
International Affairs Alumni Association 
Luncheon 

Luncheon program with Anna Chennault, 
author, lecturer, international business con- 
sultant and President of TAC International. 
Monday, November 14, from noon to 1:30 
p.m. in the Marvin Center, Continental Room 
800 21st Street, N.W. Sandwich buffet is 
available at a nominal cost, or you may bring 
your own lunch. Call 676-6435 by November 4 
if you plan to attend. 
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Please Note: 

We regret to announce that the General Alum- 
ni Association sponsored Foggy Bottom An- 
tiques Show, scheduled for Nov. 11-13 and an- 
nounced in the Fall Schedule of Alumni 
Events, will not be held at this time. 
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Off-Campus Events 


December 3—Fall Tennis Tournament 

All alumni, students, faculty and staff are in- 
vited to participate in the fall tournament. 
But—a cautionary word from Alumni Rela- 
tions—intermediate and advanced play are ex- 
pected to dominate the competition. Food, 
beverages, prizes and mementos will be in- 
cluded at the event, which is scheduled at the 
Arlington Y Tennis and Squash Club, 3400 N. 
13th St., Arlington, Va. The facility features 
whirlpools, steam rooms, men’s and women’s 
locker rooms—and free parking. Cost: $10 per 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


participant. Sixty entries will be accepted— 
first-come, first-served. Information: 676-6435. 


December 4—Tracing Our Heritage in 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

A very special edition of the popular heritage 
series is this Candlelight Christmas Tour in 
Fredericksburg. Called the town ‘‘where 
America grew up,” it is located on the shores 
of the Rappahannock River, just a short ride 
from Washington, D.C. Tour highlights in- 
clude The Rising Sun Tavern (a colonial hos- 
telry), tours of six private 18th century homes 
open for the holiday season, a stop in 
Arbuckles Tavern, now a residence, for hot 
punch and light refreshments, and dinner at 
another historical site, the Richard Johnston’s 
Tavern. Tour bus departs from the corner of 
22nd and H Streets, NW, next to Madision 
Hall, at 12:30 p.m. and returns after 7:30 p.m. 
Complimentary parking is available (bring 
your parking ticket to be stamped) at the Uni- 
versity Garage, entrance on the corner of 22nd 
and Eye Streets, NW. The $37 per person fee 
includes transportation, admission fee, 
refreshments and dinner. Closing date for 
reservations: Nov. 30. Information: 676-6435. 


January 2-16, 1984—Alumni Tour of Egypt 
and Israel 

Have you ever envisioned yourself standing on 
the banks of the historic Nile River or walking 
through the streets of the ancient city of 
Jerusalem? You will have this opportunity if 
you join the first of many exciting tours being 
offered by the General Alumni Association in 
1984. 

This tour to Egypt and Israel, as well as all 
others being offered through the General 
Alumni Association, gives alumni a chance to 
become acquainted, to visit foreign countries 
with the convenience of complete travel ar- 
rangements, and to have the benefit of several 
lectures provided by a faculty member of The 
George Washington University. 

In Egypt, you will see the treasures of 
Tutankhamen’s Tomb, the mummies of great 
Pharoahs, visit the Pyramids, and take a ferry 
trip across the Nile River, shop at bazaars and 
visit the ancient capital of Egypt, Luxor. A 
flight to Tel Aviv begins your visit to Israel 
which continues on to many Biblical and an- 
cient cities such as Nazareth and Jerusalem. 
The total cost of the tour is $2,770 per person 
(double occupancy, single supplement available 
at additional cost) and includes round-trip air- 
fare from Washington, D.C. All tours are on 
regularly scheduled airlines and hotel accom- 
modations are first-class or deluxe with most 
meals also provided. A travel agent accom- 
panies all tours to ensure a smooth trip. 


In Creative Negotiating, CBI Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1983, Gordon F. Shea, MA '61, presents a 
step-by-step method for analyzing a conflict, 
determining participant needs, generating inno- 
vative solutions, designing win-win agreements, 
engendering mutual commitment, and adjusting 
to changing factors as the pact is carried out. His 
system is designed to eliminate harmful win-lose 
aspects of bargaining. Shea’s first book, The 
New Employee, was published in 1980 by Addi- 
son-Wesley. 
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Alumni Artists 

The watercolors of Teri Pickett Berkowitz, BA 
69, were featured in the Central Square Gallery 
in Linwood, N.J., last February and March, 
following her one-woman show in Vineland, 
N.J. Berkowitz teaches art part time and is chair- 
person of “Art Goes to School,” a volunteer 
organization bringing art history into the public 
schools. 


Lydia Bodnar-Balahutrak, MFA "77, won first 
prize in the National Small Painting and Draw- 
ing Competition for her painting ‘‘Madonna 
Complex.’’ The competition was judged by New 
York City painter Janet Fish. 


Canvas and paper collages called ‘‘Australian 
Reveries” are the creations of Agnes Jacobs, 
MFA ’70. Jacobs showed her work at the C. 
Grimaldis Gallery in Baltimore. 


Ronald E. “Baron” Mintz, MS ’64, is listed in 
the 15th edition of Who's Who in American Art. 
Mintz, artist and scientist, has created Chromo- 
formism, an abstract art technique based on 
combinations of mathematical forms with ran- 
dom combinations of colors and their tonal 
modifications. 


The photographs of Claudia Smigrod, MFA '78, 
were shown at Hood College’s Hodson Gallery 
in an exhibit entitled “Directions in Washington 
Photography: Eight Artists.” Smigrod’s work 
has been exhibited in many museums and galler- 
ies, including the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington. 


“Barn Series,” a collection of drawings by Cyn- 
thia M Young, MFA ’78, was exhibited last May 
at the Foundry Gallery in Washington. 
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In Memoriam 


William M. Ballinger, BA '20, MD ’24, Jan. 2, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Patricia Ann Bergan, BSP ’67, March 25, Falls 
Church, Va. 


Kenneth E. Blundon, MD '43, Nov. 17, 1982, 
Eugene, Ore. 


Theresa B. Bordwell, BA ’54, March 5, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


Hobart Brantley, LLB ’22, March 24, Spring 
Hope, N.C. 


Michael L. Buckley, MD '40, April 3, Colonial 
Beach, Va. 


Russel J. Call, MAE '57, April 15, Boston 


Harold E. Cheyney, BA '30, March 10, 
Parkton, Md. 


St. Julien R. Childs, BA ’26, MA "31, March 
30, Charleston, S.C. 


Dorothy L. Clapp, BA '24, April 10, 
Washington 


James L. Cole, MA ’65, Fern Park, Fla. 
Thomas R. Cotter, LLB ’57, April 11, Fairfax 


We want to serve you, our readers, better. In order 
to bring you the kind of publication you will most 
enjoy receiving, we need your help. We need to 
know what you like, don't like, and would like 
about GWTimes. Are there areas we should be 
covering that we're not, or are we devoting more 
space to some topics than you feel they deserve? 
Overall, does the Times invite your attention, or 
does it fail to attract you? 

Please complete the survey below, cut, fold and 
secure where indicated, and return it to us. The 
few minutes you devote to helping us in this way 


will provide invaluable guidance for our future 
planning, guidance that will help assure that 
GWTimes is responsive to the wishes of its 
readers. The survey is anonymous, and we en- 
courage your negative as well as positive re- 
sponses. For our part, we assure you that we will 
give careful attention to all comments and sug- 
gestions. 

Your survey will be of most use in our planning if 
you will return it by November 15. Please partici- 
pate...and help us build an even better publication. 

Many thanks! 


2... 


How often do you read the Times? 


____ Read every issue (5 per year) 
____ Read almost every issue (3-4 per year) 
____Read occasionally (2 per year) 
— Read very rarely (less than 2 per year) 


What portions of the Times do you read? 


Feature Articles A 
Alumni News = 
GW Sports News ais 


Always Read 


Often Read Seldom Read Never Read 


Calendar Sections > 
University News = 


What kind of information would you like to see more of in the Times? 


(You may check more than one category if you wish) 


— D.C. community affairs 

— Research activities at GW 
__ Activities of alumni groups around the country 
___GW sports 

GW administration news 


__ Social/cultural activities in the GW community 
___ Student life/activities 
____GW academic programs/new courses 
— Individual alumni achievements 


Please mark each of the following articles you remember reading: 


____ William Wendt's Study of Death Taught Him More About Life (Nov 82) 
— Thinking Our Way Out of the Unthinkable (Nov 82) 
Balancing the Odds: GW Law Students Provide Legal Services to Those in the Community in Need 


(March/April 83) 


__Luther Rice: A 200th Birthday Commemoration (March/April 83) 
A Crop of Bricks: The Suburbanization of America (Jan/Feb 83) 


— How GW Sees Itself (May/June 83) 
____ TV Crime, That's Entertaining? (May/June 83) 
____GW Alumni in Russia (March/April 83) 


__ Endowed Professorships: Auguring Well for GW's Future (May/June 83) 
____ Getting and Giving: Carol Brosnan's Story (Nov 82) 

____Ruth Calkins Story: The Gift of Music (Jan/Feb 83) 

— GW Projects Sharp Tuition Increase in 1983-84 (Jan/Feb 83) 

—— Burton Sapin: Looking Back, Looking Ahead (March/April 83) 

—— Cannot remember reading any of the above articles 


Verda M. Dougherty, BA '38, April 26, 
Austin, Texas 


Sam E. Dowdy, BA '46, MA '48, Oct. 25, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Alphonse Fazio, LLB ’27, Aug. 1, 1982, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Morris A. Greene, MA '44, April 11, Miami 


J. Fontaine Hall, LLB '34, March 31, 
Rockville, Md. 


George F. Hargrove, BA '71, March 12, 
Pinehurst, N.C. 


Donald Hyde, AB '39, March 22, Washington 


Dorothy M. Jacobs, MA ’32, Nov. 18, 
Salem, Mo. 


Amy J. Kuntz, BA '64, Feb. 15, Bethesda 


Nicholas John Lacovara, BA "50, May 2, 
Ventnor, N.J. 


Bertha R. Lane, LLB ’26, March 15, 
Arlington 


ES E OR 
1984 Alumni Directory 


A new Alumni Directory will be printed in 1984. The 
directory, to be published only in a hard-bound 
volume, will cost $35 and will contain alphabetic, 
class and geographic listings of all GW alumni. 
Questionnaires were sent shortly after Labor Day in 
order to gather updated information for the directory; 
please complete your questionnaire and return it as 
quickly as possible. An order coupon is provided with 
the questionnaire. Be sure to reserve your copy early 
to make certain that you will have this valuable 
reference. 


Please Note: It was originally anticipated that this 
directory would be published in late 1983. Unforseen 
difficulties forced its delay until mid-1984. 


Marsha Katz Le Pine, MAE ’67, April 24, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


James F. Lewis, BA ’78, April 18, Beirut, 
Lebanon 


Andrew T. McAnsh, MS ’65, Feb. 24, Sun 
City, Ariz. 

Irwin R. McClellan, BA ’27, LLB ’29, Nov. 
14, Glenview, Ill. 


Jacob A. Manian, LLB ’29, April 10, 
Towson, Md. 


Arnold L. Mehring, BA ’22, Feb. 26, 
Adelphi, Md. 


Raymond A. Miles, LLB ’23, March 20, 
Galway, N.Y. 


Stewart M. Monchik, MA ’66, Jan. 1, 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


George T. Mumaw, BA '30, May 4, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Arthur L. Mundo, LLB ’24, LLM ’25, March 
28, San Diego, Calif. 

George E. O’Connor, BA ’26, Feb. 10, 
Washington 

Joseph A. Perry, MEA ’67, April 4, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Thomas C. Rodney, MBA ’65, Feb. 1, 
Baltimore 


Ray Rodriguez, BA '77, Dec. 24, 
Houston 


Myer J. Rubin, LLB '25, Jan. 5, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Reuben A. Sanders, LLB '37, May 22, 
Potomac, Md. 

Warrington G. Smith, LLB '60, April 15, 
Timonium, Md. 


How would you rate the following elements of the Times? 


Element Excellent 


General Readability of the Times 


Good Fair Poor 


Quality of Writing 


Design & Layout 
Artwork & Photography 


How often do you share the Times or articles in it with colleagues or friends who normally would 


Front Cover 

not see it? 

—— Often ___Rarely 
___.Occasionally ____Never 


If you have ever shared the Times with colleagues or friends, to what areas have you generally 


directed their attention? (Mark all that apply) 


____ Particular feature articles 
Alumni spotlights 
— GW sports news 


____Other (please specify) 
—— Never have shared the Times 


Would you prefer a standard magazine format over the present tabloid format? 


Would prefer a magazine format 
____Would prefer the tabloid format 
— Both formats are equally acceptable 


If you could make one change in the Times, what would it be? 


Are you an alumnus/alumna of GW? ___ (Y or N) 
If you have received a degree from GW, please indicate below: 


Degree Year Received 


Please mark all other categories that apply to you: 


GW faculty 
GW staff 
Undergraduate student 


State or country in which you are now living: 


____ Graduate or continuing education student 
____None of the above categories 


Sex: 


A. Ralph Snyder, LLB '35, March 15, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Julia C. Spivak, LLB ’32, March 27, 
Chevy Chase 


Bessie L. Springer, BA '32, April 1, 
Rockville, Md. 


Robert C. Stanfill, BA ’25, April 1, Haddon 
Heights, N.J. 


Alfred H. Stanton, BA '35, MD '36, March 
13, Wellesley, Mass. 


William H. Thirloway, BA '35, March 16, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Arthur W. Van Heuckeroth, BS '30, Feb. 24, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Warren Williams Jr., BS ’75, March 16, Dale 
City, Va. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Elizabeth Byrne Adams, MAE ’57, GW pro- 
fessor of management, May 30, Washington. 


Contributions in Dr. Adams’ memory may 
be sent to the Dr. Elizabeth B. Adams Mem- 
orial Fund, The George Washington Univer- 
sity, Department of Management Science, 
Monroe Hall 419, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Mitchell Dreese, whose service to GW included 
appointments a professor of educational psy- 
chology, director of veterans education 
(1945-49) dean of the Summer Sessions 
(1939-50), and dean of the College of General 
Studies (1950-57); May 19, Mesa, Ariz. 


George A. Kelser Jr., MD '49, former director 
of the cardiology division at the GW Medical 
Center and recipient of a 1981 American Heart 
Association life contribution award for his 
work in cardiology; April 29, Washington. 


Robert C. Vincent, professor emeritus of 
chemistry and former chairman of the chem- 
istry department; May 11, Washington. 
Contributions in Dr. Vincent’s memory may 
be made to the Robert C. Vincent Memorial 
Fund, The George Washington University, and 
sent to Dr. Theodore Perros, professor and 
chairman of chemistry, The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Honorary Trustees Lewellyn Jennings and 


Thornton Owen Die 


Two honorary trustees, Lewellyn Jennings and 
Thornton Owen, died May 23 and July 4, respec- 
tively. 

Trustee Jennings became a member of the 
Board of Trustees January 20, 1966, and served 
for 14 years until July 1, 1980, when he became 
an honorary trustee. 

Mr. Jennings, who was 76 at the time of his 
death, was board chairman and chief executive 
officer of Riggs National Bank from 1963 to 


1973. He continued to serve on the bank’s board 
of directors until 1979. 

Trustee Owen became a member of the board 
on July 1, 1967, and served for the next 12 years, 
becoming an honorary trustee July 1, 1979. 

Mr. Owen, 79, was a retired president and 
board chairman of the Perpetual American 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. He 
became director emeritus in 1979. 
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